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WILLIAM HOWARD 
RUSSELL, LL.D. 
HO has not heard of 

W. Hz. Russell, the 
famous Zimes Correspond- 
ent, whose inimitable skill 
almost lent a charm to the 
dreary swamps of the Cri- 
Mea, in that terrible winter 
When so many a brave fellow 
Who had escaped the perils 
of the trenches died in the 
More futal hospitals—the 
brilliant reporter who ren- 
dered the laying of the first 
American cable as fortu- 
nate for the literary tastes 
of the public as it was des- 
tined to prove for its mate- 
rial prosperity? Dr. Russell, 
while not neglecting other 
walks of literature, as the 
appended facts will show, 
has indeed won for himself 
& name in a field as difficult 
to occupy successfully as it 
1s distinctive and impor: 
tant. 

Born in March, 1821, at 
Lily Vale, Co. Dublin, Mr. 
Russell was educated in 
that city, and entered 
Trinity College in 1838. 
He was first engaged on 
the staff of the Zimes in 
1843, and remained regu- 
larly in the service of that 
journal up to the time of 
his starting the Sunday 
Gazette, with the exception 
of a short engagement on 
the Morning Chronicle as 
Special Commissioner in the 
Irish famine of 1846-7. In 
1846, it is stated in ‘ Men 
of the Time,” he entered 
the Middle Temple, by the 
Society of which he was 
called to the Bar in 1850. 
Mr. Russell arrived at 
Malta with the vanguard 
of the British expedition 
to the East in Feb., 1854, 
proceeded thence with the 
late Sir George Brown and 
the head-quarters of the 
Light Division to Gallipoli, 
and afterwards to Bulgaria, where he remained with 
the troops in camp, and at Varna during the cholera, 
till the expedition embarked for the Crimea, when he 
sailed with Sir De Lacy Evans and the head-quarters 
of the Second Division, and landed at Old Fort. He 
Was present at the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman, 
and shared in the privations of the army during the 
following winter; accompanied the Kertch expedition ; 
and witnessed the two assaults on the Redan and the 
fall of Sebastopol. On his return he was offered a 
public banquet by the Corporation of Southampton, 
and addresses and invitations from several public 
bodies, all of which he declined, but received from his 
University the degree of LL.D, Soon after, he re- 
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from Bull Run. In conse- 
quence of the refusal of the 
President and the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Stanton, 
to permit him to accompany 
General M‘Clellan, who had 
invited him to take the 
field in the expedition to 
Richmond which ended so 
disastrously, My. Russell 
returned to England in 
1862. He was attached to 
the head-quarters of the 
Austrian army during the 
German war of 1866. Of 
the first edition of his 
«‘ Letters from the Crimea,” 
published in 1855-6, up- 
wards of 20,000 copies 
were sold, and an enlarged 
edition, published in 1897, 
had a large sale. 

In 1864, Mr. Russell 
published an account of the 
i marriage of the Prince and 

Princess ef Wales, and he 
accompanied their royal 
highnesses during — their 
late journey up the Nile, 
contributing, as a result, a 
brilliant series of letters to 
the Times. 

Besides this, Mr. Russell 
has written “ My Diary in 
India,” of which many edi- 
tions have been printed ; 
“My Diary North and 
South,” containing the re- 
sult of his observations in 
the United States; a se- 
quel, entitled “ Canada : its 

Defences, Conditions, &ec.;” 
and a popular treatise on 
‘‘ Rifle Clubs and Volunteer 
Corps.” ‘ 
His latest successful effort, 
if we except the letters from 
Egypt, has been in the new 
character of anovelist. The 
story entitled “ The Ad- 
ventures of Dr. Brady” 
appeared, as our readers 
are aware, first, in Zinsleys’ 
Magazine ; but it was pub- 
lished early in last year in 
the three volume form. It 
commanded, as a first novel 
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paired to Moscow to describe the coronation of the 
Emperor, and revisited the Crimea, returning home 
by Odessa, Lemberg, &c. At the end of 1857 he was 
despatched to India, was attached to the head-quarters 
of Lord Clyde during the campaigns in Rohileund and 
Oude, and received the India war medal and the clasp 
for Lucknow. After the pacification of India in 1858 
he returned to England, and established the Army 
and Navy Gazette, of which he is editor and principal 
proprietor. In 1861 he went as Special Correspondent 
to the United States, arriving on the eve of the civil 
war, and was subjected to incessant attacks from the 
press, till the climax of his unpopularity was reached 
by the appearAese ax account of the Federal flight 
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from his pen was sure to 
: do, instant attention, an 
attention, also, that was not misplaced. As might be 
expected, it is a powerful and interesting work, al- 
though many of the incidents certainly border on the 
sensational. The characters, however, are lifelike and 
attractive, and, what is far more in these days, original, 
and this alone would distinguish it from the ordinary 
novel of the day. Dr. Brady is an Irishman, who 
passes a very eventful life as an army doctor, and in 
that capacity is present during the whole of the 
Crimean campaign, and is also an actor in the Indian 
mutiny. As an Irishman, and connected with Irish- 
men, the hero gives the author an opportunity to 
introduce sketches of his fellow countrymen, and 
these are more striking than the love-making. 


meee 
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Part II. 


A Few weeks afterJohn’s 
arrival at his aunt’s house 
at Scatterton,§ Isabel arose 
rather early and assisted 
her aunt in her morning 
toilet. 

** Tsabel, my dear,” said 
the old lady, continuing a 
conversation which had 
XS evidently ruffled a little 

the temper of her niece, 
4 ‘don’t tear the few wisps 
of hair I have left out bythe 
roots ; you cannot drag the 
realisation of your hopes 
‘from my poor scalp. I tell 


you the man is simply lazy.” i 
‘And I tell you,” replied the girl, touching more 


lightly the grey hairs of her aunt, ‘‘ that he is an idiot!” 

“Oh, I hope not!” interrupted her aunt, seriously. 

“* How literal you_are, aunt,” said Isabel, brushing 
again vigorously. ‘‘I don’t mean, of course, that he is 
an absolute fool; but yesterday we went out to the 
summer-house, and he begged me to bring a book and 
read to him, speaking in the most delicate manner of my 
talent in that way. I commenced ‘Elaine,’ and he threw 
himself at my feet in the most graceful attitude, fixing his 
great dark eyes upon mine, as if drinking in every syllable 
that I uttered. I became interested in my reading, as I 
usually do, and in the Knight’s interview with the Queen 
T raised my voice ; a movement at my feet arrested my 
attention. De Vigny was just opening his eyes—he had 
been asleep !” 

‘* Well, in this case,” said the old lady, ‘‘I can’t say I 
blame him. Your voice when singing or reading is the 
most soothing thing in the world—there is a sort of mag- 
netic power about it.” 

“* An excellent soporific !” said Isabel, sarcastically. 

‘* A very good quality for a voice,” replied her aunt. 
*¢ When you have learned the value of sleep you will ap- 
preciate the compliment. 1 know a voice so shrill and 
rasping it sets my teeth on edge to think of it.” 

“You mean De Vigny’s, aunt ; and as I am compelled 
to endure him you might make it as pleasant for me as 
you can.” 

The old lady cast an appealing glance upward. 

“* How ungrateful you are, Isabel! Haven’t I been a 
martyr to your interests? Haven’t I sat hour after hour 
and listened to his description of his guinea-pigs. Haven’t 
I even endured the twang of his guitar? and upon that 
night you and John pretended to get lost I fell asleep out 
of sheer exhaustion several times; and just when my 
poor tired brain began to get quiet, young Lascelles would 
break into a shrill remark, almost causing me to leap out 
of my chair. At last I begged of him to go in search of 
you, protesting I was fearfully uneasy. The moment he 
was gone I fell back, completely worn out, and never 
moved till you returned. Soporific! It’s well you’veno 
nerves, child, or you’d be in your grave a twelvemonth 
after you were married to Lascelles !” 

** What a delicious night that was !” murmured Isabel, 
a soft, dreamy light stealing into her eyes. ‘‘ John and 
I had been walking—miles, I think—just to get a glimpse 
of the water. Climbing over rocks and hollows, through 
bushes and briers, we made our way. When we reached 
a spot that I could not cross, John fairly picked me up in 
his arms and carried me over—” 

‘Hum-m !” murmured the old lady. 

‘* He is the dearest cousin in the world!” said Isabel, 
boldly ; then added, plaintively, ‘‘ You know,’aunt, Inever 
had a brother.” 

‘*Nor sister,” said her aunt.” ‘I don’t believe you 
remember your mother ; why not mourn the loss of your 
female relatives ?” 

‘* Because, aunt,” replied Isabel, coaxingly, ‘‘ you have 
sufficed me for all these ; and John, too, poor fellow, he 
told me that night you were the only one that loved him 
in the world. I think,” added Isabel, scornfully, ‘ that 
young lady must be very difficult to please.” 

‘* Because she don’t get enamoured of ‘a red-haired 
monster,’ an ‘awkward freckled lout !’” 

‘“You know when I spoke in that hateful way I 
lhadn’t seen John for years.” 

**QOh, then, he ripened into an Apollo while you were 
separated !” ! 

‘¢No, but he is so brave and yet so gentle—so winning 
and genial. There is such a touching, chivalric courtesy 
in his manner, like one of the old knights we read about. 
And then when his face is lighted up by that rare smile 
of his, it becomes almost handsome—” 

‘¢Hum-m ” murmured the old lady. Isabel started ; a 
bright colour mounted to her brow, and, having finished 
her aunt’s toilet, she went out of the room. 

The evening of that day John returned from a fishing 
excursion, and as he passed the drawing-room window the 
tableau within caused him to pause and glance again. 
Isabel, dressed simply in white with a single rose in her 
hair, played a little symphony upon the piano. By her 
side, and bending a little over her, was the slight figure 
of Lascelles. Dressed elaborately, his hair parted care- 
fully down the middle, a soft flush mantling in his cheek, 
he would have made quite a pretty woman. His foot, 
heating the measure upon the floor, scarcely looked larger 
than Isabel’s, and his little white hand fluttered over the 
music unceasingly, Presently Isabel threw her head back 
and gave a little preparatory cough ; then young Lascelles, 
taking a languishing attitude, and gathering his face into 
a mincing expression, which caused a wrinkle of merri- 
ment to linger about John’s lips, sang in a shrill tenor 
which soared far above Isabel’s contralto — 2 

My bonnie lass she smileth 

When she my heart beguileth, 
Fa, la, la. 

Smile less, dear love, therefore, 

And you shall love me more, 
Fa, la, la. 
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At the conclusion of this verse of the madrigal John] matter, Isabel? Has anything happened to J ohn ? I 
cast his eyes upon the figure of his aunt, and the wrinkle} told him to call Abigail, and I’ve been waiting ever since 


of merriment expanded into a smile. The old lady sat per- | to be undressed.” 


fectly erect in her chair by the window, and held, with 


“It’s nothing about John,” sobbed Isabel ; “or if it 


untiring tenacity, a hand upon each ear, while an expres-| is he don’t care—he’s too selfish to care about any thing 


sion of exasperated exhaustion shadowed her face. 

John leaped upon the portico, and, softly raising the 
French window, looked in. Miss Moneypenny’s eyes 
lighted up when she saw her nephew, and she held out 
her hands entreatingly, 

‘* Wheel me out upon the balcony,” she whispered. 

John did as he was requested, and gave but one little 
glance at the further end of the drawing-room, where 
Isabel, unconscious of John’s arrival, sat upon the piano- 
stool and listened, with bowed head and fingers busily 
engaged in picking the rose to pieces, to the shrill whisper 
of Lascelles :— 

‘Cruel charmer! Had you given the rose to me, I 
would have cherished it for ever.” 

“Shut the window, in Heaven’s name,” cried Miss 
Moneypenny ; and John pulled down the sash, catching 
one lightning glance from Isabel’s eye. 

“IT can’t stand it,” said the old lady. ‘I’m not so 
strong as I thought; and that Lascelles will be the death 
ofme! I feel it in my bones!” 

“* He seems a good-natured little fellow,” said John, 
condescendingly. 

‘‘Oh, DPve no doubt he means well,” replied Miss 
Moneypenny ; ‘‘and for Isabel’s sake I have endeavoured 
to do my best ; but endurance has its limits, John ; and 
Lascelles’s voice is one of the things that I cannot stand. 
It’s bad enough when he talks; but when he sings it 
really is the most penetrating, rasping thing imaginable! 
They are quiet now, thank God, or that glass window 
would no more keep out the sound than a sheet of paper. 
Then, it’s exasperating to me to look at him! He’scom- 
menced to wear a cambric handkerchief round his neck— 
he’ll soon wear a ribbon about his curls.” 

“‘ Pm afraid you'll take cold out here in the night air,” 
said John; and taking off his overcoat, he wrapped it 
around his aunt. 


“© And you never take cold!” she said, grasping his 
**You know 


hand and pulling him down by her side. 
nothing of sickness, great, strong giant that you are.” 


involuntary glance at the window. 


brow. 


‘* Are you thinking of the obnoxious freckles, aunt ?” 


inquired John, a little bitterly. 


‘Tf I could only have prevailed upon you to be a little 


more careful of your appearance ;” fthen she added, 
abruptly, “If yow’ll wheel me in, I’ll go to bed!” 

*‘And so will I,” said John, wheeling his aunt through 
the hall and into her sitting-room. 

“Now, if you'll call Abigail,” said the old lady, taking 
John’s hands again in her own, and pressing them warmly, 
‘* you may go where you please.” 

‘God bless you, dear aunt !” said John, going out upon 
the balcony. He was justin time to see Lascelles kiss 
Isabel’s hand, and declare that she had rendered him very 
happy. Turning suddenly, he found Isabel by his side, 
and raising an animated, beautiful face to his. 

‘‘ Where did you get all those splendid fish ?” she said. 
‘¢T wish I had gone with you.” 

**Weren’t you better employed?” said John, with a 
sarcastic smile. 

The colour deepened on Isabel’s cheek. 

“T suppose it would be troublesome to take a woman 
with you,” she replied, with dignity ; ‘‘and I wouldn’t, 
of course, wish to intrude in that case.” 

‘We might take Lascelles along,” replied John, with- 
out looking up. 

“‘That would be as bad as another woman,” said Isabel, 
and, turning abruptly upon her little heel, she went into 
her aunt’s sitting-room, and astonished that old lady by 
throwing herself down by her side, and bursting into a 
passion of tears. 

“* God bless me,” said Miss Moneypenny, ‘ what’s the 


**A little heart-sick sometimes,” said John, with an 


“Your skin used to be as fair as a baby’s when you 
were quite a lad,” murmured the old lady, stroking his 


or any body.” 

‘* Hush, child ! ” said the old lady, smoothing the beau- 
tiful hair of her niece; ‘you know I’m very fond of 
John.” 

‘¢ And so am I!” cried the young girl; ‘and yet I’ve 
promised to marry Lascelles, and I hate him! I loathe 
him ! 

* Isabel,” replied her aunt, ‘‘you are very inconsis- 
tent. A little while ago you hated and loathed John ; 
now you are fond of your cousin and hate the other man. 
Wait a little while, and it’ll come right again; girls are 
like weathercocks at your age.” 

‘* Aunt,” persisted Isabel, ‘“I cannot marry Lascelles! 
I will not!” 

“* Well, you see, Isabel, 1 don’t know how to advise you 
in this case. John confessed to me he was mad about this 
other lady.” 

A hot flush mounted to Isabel’s forehead. 

‘Tf he asked me this very night to marry him,” she 
interrupted, proudly, “I would refuse him!” 


Part III. 


JouN proposed upon one Wednesday evening a fishing 
excursion for the following day. Lascelles agreed to the 
provosition with enthusiasm. 

‘*T never catch any fish, but I like the fun,” he said, 
enigmatically. 

Thursday morning dawned bright and clear, and our 
fishing party were up betimes, and on their way to the 
little branch of the river that ran at the foot of the De 
Vigny pasture grounds. At every step of the way the 
young proprietor regaled his companions with interesting 
accounts of the vastness of his property, the fertility of 
his land, the fine condition of his live stock, and seemed 
in an excellent humour with the world and all it con- 
tained. He wore a fishing costume of light tweed and 
carried a silver-mounted rod in his hand, while upon 
his arm hung a curiously-wrought fishing-basket. Upon 
his fair curls rested a hat of the finest straw, with a pro- 
digiously wide brim; a brown veil was fastened securely 
about his neck, and his hands were covered with a pair of 
ornamented gloves. 

_ “You wouldn’t believe,” he remarked, as, reaching the 
river, he seated himself under a tree, ‘that I shall be 
burned to a crisp if I go out of the shade. Positive fact, 
I assure you—but I don’t care,” he added, bravely, ‘it 
don’t matter if Iam.” 

But Mr. Lascelles, however regardless of securing bim- 
self from the ruu’s rays, insisted that Isabel should re- 
main under the shadow of the tree, and, adjusting her line 
gallantly, he led her to a seat under a projecting limb ; 
then, arranging with great precision his rod, they com- 
menced to fish under very comfortable circumstances. 

John declared he would try the stream further down, 
and, disregarding an appealing glance from Isabel, pro- 
ceeded upon his way. Seating himself upon a rock that 
completely hid him from his companions, John went 
earnestly to work. By the absorbed expression of his coun- 
tenance, and the rapt attention with which he gazed upon 
the water, one would have supposed that he was devoted 
to the piscatory art; but presently a shining substance 
shot out of the stream, and John’s line whirled fleetly 
from the reel—our fisherman drew in his prize, but 
seemed not at all interested, and his face wore the same 
rapt, care-worn look when he again threw out his line. 

An hour or two went by, and the sun was climbing 
high over his head, when John fancied he heard his name 
called in a loud, agonising tone. He dropped his line, 
started to his feet, and listened. 

_ ‘John, John !” cried a voice he well knew, even when 
it was strained with agony. ‘‘Oh, John, save me!” 

With one bound he cleared the rock, and, leaping over 
stones and brambles, soon reached the spot where he had 
left his cousin and her companion. Isabel was sinking in 
about eight feet of water under the projecting branch, 
and Lascelles, in an agony of terror and dismay, stood 
wringing his hands upon the bank. 

‘*She would get upon the limb,” he stammered, ‘and 
she fell in. I can’t swim a stroke, or I’d jump in; I 
would indeed !” 

John pushed him aside before he had said two words, 
and, throwing himself in the stream, succeeded in reach- 
ing his cousin as she was again borne down by the water. 
It was the work of a moment to swim with her to the 
shore, and, leaving Lascelles to follow as he could, he ran 
with the insensible form of Isabel homeward. 

When he saw the house his heart gave a leap of relief, 
and he dashed through the hall, where his aunt sat dozing 
in her chair. The old woman fixed a petrified gaze upon 
John as he hastened with the lifeless form of his cousin 
up the stairs, and watched him hnrry off again, drenched 
as he was, for the doctor. When John returned with the 
village A‘sculapius, Abigail had already changed her 
young mistress’s clothes and restored her to conscious- 
ness. 

Then John went to change his dripping garments. 
Presently Mr. Lascelles came panting up the garden-path, 
and the doctor took his leave. 

But, passing through the hall, the attention of the 
physician was arrested by a motionless figure that lay 
huddled upon the floor. 

‘Bless my soul,” he cried, ‘it’s Miss Moneypenny !” 

“Heavens!” said Lascelles, fanning himself with his 
hat, ‘she’s got a fit. What a day of disasters |” 

**Oh, aunt! dear aunt!” cried John, leaping from the 
stairs, ‘* what is this?”? He took the helpless form in his 
arms and carried it tenderly to his aunt’s room. 

‘* Another stroke of paralysis,” said the physician, 
‘and I fear it will go hard with her this time. My horse 
is at the door, I’ll go and procure something for her relief.” 

‘‘7’m completely done up!” said young Lascelles, ‘I 
think I’ll retire also. I’m glad to hear Miss Isabel’s 
better. Call in the evening.” 

And John was left alone with his aunt. 

“Live!” he cried, kissing and caressing her cold and 
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withered hand; ‘¢for without you I am alone in the 
reat !” She opened her eyes, and, gazing upon John, 

Tove in vain to speak, while drops of futile agony stood 
"pon her wrinkled brow. 

light step descended the staircase, and Isabel ap- 
Proached slowly the door of her aunt’s room; but John, 
°verpowered with remorse and grief, thought of nothing 
hat moment but his aunt. He fancied her eager gaze 
Was filled with reproach, and he burst into a passion of 
regret, 
I “T might have known it would have killed you to see 

Sabel half dead in my arms; but I could not speak, for 

my heart was full. Oh, aunt, I love her! 
Isabel sank back, half fainting. 
ray of absolute joy shone in the old woman’s eyes, 
and her brow became instantly calm and cool. 
_“‘T know it is madness, dear aunt. I was there, out- 
Side the window, that night she called me a clumsy Jout, 
and declared she hated my very name; and, yet, des- 
Pleable wretch that I am, I love her!” 
A look of great content crept into the eyes of Miss 
Oneypenny when she heard this old-fashioned burst of 

Passion from John. She closed her eyes, and, fearing to 

isturb her, he remained quiet. 

Isabel crept softly up the stairs, holding her hands 
tightly over her beating heart, and battling against the 

appiness that she felt surging within her. 

“And my aunt dying, perhaps!” she murmured, in- 
dignantly. “‘‘ Ungrateful wretch that Iam!” Steadily 
Keeping this thought before her, she succeeded in banish- 
Ing the joy from her eyes, and when she joined John by 

er aunt’s bedside she was as sorrowful almost as he. 

All that night and the next day the old lady remained 

he same—motionless, seemingly lifeless, but for the 
Vigour of the dark eyes, that seemed almost to speak in 

© intensity of their expression. Isabel, now fully re- 
Covered, watched with John, and one vied with the other 
in lavishing sad and sincere caresses upon the dearest 
friend they possessed upon earth until Friday evening, 
When the old lady died. 

(To be concluded. ) 


T love her !” 


Polly's plae Ribbons 


A VILLAGE STORY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


OULD you like to hear how the 
fact of blue seeming green at 
night went far to rob poor 
little Polly Potters of her 
peace of mind, for a time, at 
least ? Severe were the pangs 
she suffered in consequence of 
this ‘‘ optical illusion.” 

Polly was a_ bright little 
thing, with just that lovely 
complexion that could fear- 
lessly dare green or any other 
colour ; so it was not that that 
was the cause of her trouble— 
i far from it ; she had too little 
Se vanity to have grieved for a 

— thing of that sort, even if her 
face had not been such a peach blossom. — Polly had half- 
a-dozen lovers, but two of them were very special lovers 
Indeed ; one she liked—liked more than she would allow 
even to herself ; the other she did not care for at all, but 
Was civil to him ; partly because it was her nature to be 
80, partly because she liked his sister and didn’t wish to 

urt her feelings. Polly was a smart little maid, could make 
bread and butter that it would make one’s mouth water 
to look at ; could, and did, make shirts for her father that 
actually fit so well that he said they could not fit better 
—a thing seldom known in the history of man. She 
Understood cooking in its various branches, and also knew 

ow to make her own dresses and bonnets as well as need 

€; and with it all was very agreeable in the way of 
talking, and listening to other people talking. No wonder 
that she had half-a-dozen lovers—it was only a wonder 
that she did not have more. 

Tom Wilton, the favoured one, was a manly, true- 

earted young fellow, loving Polly most dearly and faith- 
fully ; but he was timid about his love, and not at all 
aware of his own good qualities, considering himself not 
half good enough for Polly. Ned Dyer, on the contrary, 
thought himself quite good enough for anybody. He 
Was fully aware of Polly’s merits ; but as he nad also an 
exalted idea of his own, he thought a match between them 
Would be a very even affair. 

There was to be a party in the neighbourhood—and a 
party in the country isa party. No going to two or three 
of them in one evening ; no dropping!in for an hour or 
80 and then hurrying on to the next place ; but a regular 
Setting out for spending the whole time in one house, and 
Making the very best of it while there. Of course every- 

Ody was invited, and Polly chief among the number. 

She decided to dress in white muslin, and talked it over 
With her mother at the breakfast table, while her father, 
Worthy Farmer Potters, listened with interest. 

Tl] not get any new ribbons, mother,” said she. ‘My 
Pink ones are as good as new, and I’ll wear those.” 

The farmer smiled to himself ; he was going to the 
town that day, and he would bring his Polly new 
Tibbons. She was a girl in a thousand. Here there was 
2 party coming off the next night, and she quite satisfied 
With the things she already had; so the farmer resolved 

@ would surprise her on his return. Accordingly, after 
Setting through all his other matters, he applied himself 
to the important work of selecting the ribbons. Deep 
Were his ponderings as the bright colours were unrolled 
before him—broad ribbons for the sash, with correspond- 
Ing ones for the hair and throat. The rival beauties of 

ue and green were too much for him. 

Give me both !” said he, bringing his hand heavily 

Own on the counter, and thought, ‘‘ Polly can decide ; 
and then she will have another set for next time.” An 
unfortunate decision for Polly. 

hen Mr, Potters returned the sun was near setting, 
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and Polly was seated on the broad porch with her two 
lovers, each one having ridden over to ask her if he 
might escort her for the next night ; and each had come 
at that hour for fear the other would arrive first, in con- 
sequence of which they reached the house about the same 
time. But Polly could not go with either, as she had 
promised to spend the afternoon with Kate Haynes, the 
giver of the party, for the purpose of assisting her. 
While chatting about the party, Mr. Potters drove up, 
and after giving Polly a hearty kiss, proceeded to unfold 
his ribbons. Great was Polly’s delight, both with the 
ribbons and the affection that prompted the getting of 
them. Mrs. Potters was called out at once, and was as 
pleased as Polly. Altogether, Mr. Potters felt that he 
had achieved a success, and was proud of himself. 

‘¢Why do women make a fuss about shopping?” 
said he, swelling with pride ; ‘‘it is rather an easy thing, 
I take it.” 

Polly sat between her two lovers with the ribbons 
spread out on her lap, her head on one side, surveying 
the two colours with a critical eye; the green lay next 
to Ned Dyer; Tom Wilton gently took hold of an end of 
the blue. 

‘¢Wear the green,” said Ned, in a lover-like tone ; 


© won’t you ?” 


Polly gave a side glance at Tom ; the mere fact of Ned 
asking her to wear the green decided her not to do it. 
She gathered up the ribbons carefully and stood up ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Potters turned to go into the house, and in the 


little stir Tom also rose and seized the opportunity to 


whisper :— 

‘ Polly, will you wear the blue for me ?—do, Polly— 
won’t you?” 

Polly’s colour rose brightly to her cheeks—she looked 
as sweet as afresh rose; but before she could answer, 


Ned interposed :— 


‘¢ Which colour will it be, Polly?” 

‘Qh, you'll see to-morrow !” she answered, gaily, and 
ran into the house. By the time she returned, two of 
her young friends were there, and the conversation rattled 
on without further allusion to the ribbons. 

The next afternoon Mr. Potters drove Polly over to 
the scene of action; her white muslin and blue ribbons 
carefully laid in an immense old-fashioned bandbox of 
her mother’s, together with the other necessary items. 
She was warmly welcomed by Kate Haynes and her 
mother, both being well aware of Polly’s valuable qua- 
lities. 

The rest of the day was spent in active preparations, 
and the sun was near setting when Polly went upstairs 
to dress for the evening. She blushed with pleasure as 
she unrolled the pretty blue ribbons, and her heart beat 
fast as she anticipated Tom’s glance of delight on seeing 
them, saying to herself, with a toss of the head, ‘The 
green, indeed !” 

Kate tied the sash and neck-ribbon for her, letting the 
long ends fall behind, and then surveyed her with plea- 
sure, she looked so sweet and fresh. 

‘© A lovely blue,” said she; ‘just the colour of your 
eyes, Polly.” 

The company soon began to arrive, but Tom and Ned 
did not make their appearance until after candle-light ; 
Polly was not aware of their entrance till she found Ned 
bending over her with a beaming look, and saw Tom at a 
short distance regarding her with an expression she could 
not comprehend ; it was such a combination of disap- 
pointment, wounded feeling, and mortified pride. 

“Surely,” thought she, ‘‘he don’t mind Ned being by 
me, when he must see that I have on the ribbons he asked 
me to wear. I think it is enough for me to do that; he 
has no business to take airs; he can’t have everything— 
just at once.” 

But Tom did not come near her, and Polly’s tender 
heart sank lowerand lower. It was a severe task to laugh 
and look gay when she felt so miserably sad_and_per- 
plexed—a task given to many a woman—but Polly was a 
brave little thing and went through it well. She didn’t 
run into desperate flirting, as some do on these occasions, 
but she danced with all who asked her, and laughed and 
talked, putting Ned aside with a quiet tact that he could 
not overcome ; if her laugh had a note of shrillness in it, 
and her cheek a more crimson flush than usual, what was 
there in that more than the excitement of the moment? 

At length it was all over, and the guests began to dis- 
perse ; poor Polly wewld gladly have gone too, but she 
had promised to stay all night. 

When all had departed she said to Kate, 

‘¢T think I shall go upstairs at once, Kate, I am so 
tired.” 

For she was to share Kate’s room, and felt that she 
must have a few minutes to herself; the strain was too 

reat. 

? On reaching the privacy of the bedroom Polly walked 
up and down with her hands tightly clenched. Oh, what 
had made him behave so? And then, too, after she had 
favoured him so far as to wear the blue. At this thought 
Polly’s cheeks glowed with proud blushes, while her head 
rose haughtily. But pride soon sank ; and oh! what a 
relief it would have been had she only had an opportunity 
to cry ; but she did not dare to do that. On the contrary, 
she pressed her fingers against her eyes, and nearly 
choked in her efforts to keep down the swelling sobs. 
Presently she thought she heard Kate coming, and hastily 
began to undress. First she untied the ribbon in her 
hair and took it off; but just as she was about to put it 
down she started as though it was a snake, and stood 
transfixed, gazing at it. Was it possible? It couldw’t be 
the green ribbon, and yet theré it was—green undeniably. 
She looked down at the sash ; a bunch of violets at her 
waist had prevented her particularly noticing it ; but now 
that her attention was attracted to it she saw plainly 
enough that sash and all were green. Now Tom's cool- 
ness was accounted for. 

She was not hopeful in regard to seeing Tom the next 
day—she felt a presentiment which turned out to bea 
true one, as it sometimes happens after failing ninety- 
nine times. She did not see him for two weeks, in con- 
sequence of his having sprained his ankle going home the 
night of the party. Those were two weeks of such pain 
that it gave her a pain for years after just to think of 


them. The distress of knowing that Tom was not only 
suffering, but also thinking her indifferent about him— 
the deadly fear that he would never know the truth con- 
cerning the ribbons, and would consider her having worn 
green as equivalent to a rejection—together with the con- 
stant effort not to let any body at all suspect that she 
was in the least troubled, was such a strain upon her 
nerves that at last the healthy, light-hearted girl had a 
succession of nervous headaches, something she had 
never had in her life before and could not at all under- 
stand. 

Tom, meanwhile, had been greatly cast down by the 
sight,of the green ribbons, which was more than Ned was, 
he being correspondingly joyous. However, just as Tom 
was departing he saw a little incident that was was quite 
comforting tohim. He saw Ned so decidedly ‘‘snubbed” 
he was sure her wearing green was not done as an act of 
favour to him. This circumstance did much to keep up 
Tom’s spirits during the two weeks, and, in spite of all 
his doubts and fears, he found his way to Polly’s abode 
as soon as his ankle was fit for service. 

Polly was sitting by the window and saw Tom coming 
up the lane ; the sight threw her into such a flutter that 
her only thought was to escape at once to the shelter of 
her own room; having gained it she stood breathless, 
listening intently. She heard the hearty salutation from 
her father and mother ; the cordial invitation to stay to 
tea, and then her father calling to one of the boys to put 
Tom’s horse in the stable. He was going to stay to tea, 
then, and here a bright thought struck her; blushing 
and half ashamed of the innocent trick she contemplated, 
she nevertheless proceeded to carry it out. She put ona 
pretty blue and white muslin, and with it the same neck 
and hair ribbons she had worn at Kate’s party; then, 
outwardly composed and inwardly all in a commotion, 
she went downstairs, welcoming Tom in a shy way that 
he found very gratifying, though she said scarce anything 
at all. He noticed the blue, of course, and saw it with a 
flush of pleasure ; but that was only half of Polly’s man- 
ceuvre ; the other part came when they went in the 
parlour after tea, the evenings having grown too cool to 
sit on the porch. When the candles were lighted, Tom 
saw with a startled surprise that Polly’s ribbons had put 
on their green hue. 

“T thought,” said he, with a slight shake in his voice, 
“that you had on blue ribbons when you came down- 
stairs.” 

Poily blushed, but stood firm. ‘‘So they are blue,” 
she replied, looking as innocent as possible ; ‘‘ they are 
the ones father got me the day before Kate Haynes’s 
party; you see they are blue by day and green by night.” 

She gave one swift glance at him, and saw his face light 
up with hope and joy. 

“Qh, Polly! you did wear the blue ribbons that night, 
then?” he whispered, fondly, drawirg nearer; ‘‘ did you 
wear them for me?” 

Polly answered that and a still more important question 
in so satisfactory a manner that Tom declared himself the 
happiest fellow in the world ; and, what was more, he 
declared to the end of his days that there was never such 
a treasure as his Polly, and never a more fortunate man 
than he in winning her. 


Ohe (ourist. 


SUMMER RAMBLES IN WALES. 
(ComMUNICATED BY Mrs. ALFRED WATNEY.) 


Haste the region to survey 
Which Mervyn gloried erst to sway. 


bs{¥ Dear H—, Since you have kept your promise by 

es sending me the first instalment of your cruise in 

the North, I hasten to fulfil mine by giving you a 
description of your Aunt Mansel’s and my own travels 
in South Wales. Dear Clara met us at Paddington, and 
we had a most amusing journey down to old Pembrey. 
A man—such a man !—dressed in that eccentric style of 
costume which a certain class of tourists evidently think 
it incumbent on them to don, came into the carriage at 
Gloucester, followed by two women and a like number of 
grown-up girls. One of the females carried a sort of 
dressing-bag—a bag of extraordinary dimensions—which 
she would neither suffer her lord to place under her feet 
or over her head, but would most obstinately keep on 
her lap, to the intense annoyance of her neighbours on 
either side of her (your aunt and Clara, for she had con- 
trived to drop into a vacant space between them). The 
man was loaded with a singular-looking long box, some- 
thing like a gigantic backgammon-board ; and the other 
woman and the two girls had baskets,numberless: No 
sooner had they all shaken themselves into place than 
female No. 2 said, ‘‘ ’ll be table to-day.” And, behold ! 
the mysterious box was laid along on their knees and 
opened. Now what do you think it contained? Why 
plates, knives, forks, wine-glasses, tumblers, a set of 
cruets, and nearly all the etceteras of a properly-arranged 
dinner-table. I stared in speechless 2vonderment. Baskets 
were opened, bottles were uncorked, and the—to the 
tourists—evidently chief business of their daily life began 
First of all they made good havoc in a meat-pie with 
hard-boiled eggs, then followed chicken, then pastry. 
Now, thought I, this queer scene is at an end. But no; 
a strongly odoriferous piece of cheese made its appear- 
ance, followed by a cucumber and a stone jar of beer. 
Darling Clara, she became quite pale! I was afraid she 
was going to be ill, The man saw my look, and, intend- 
ing doubtless to do the civil, made her an offer of ‘‘ some 
brandy.” Poor child! she turned from the proffered 
liquid, and I only caught one word of her almost in 
audible reply ; it was ‘‘béte,” as she waved the glass 
away. 

Horrid as the whole affair was, there still was some- 
thing so ludicrous in it that I could hardly help laughing, 
especially when I thought if we had but a foreigner or 
two present, travelling for the first time in England, 
what a charming impression they would receive of Eng- 
lish customs, for, remember, these folks were not Welsh. 

The worst part of the entertainment was to come. The 
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man actually washed the plates, and wiped them in a 
dinner napkin, throwing the dirty water out of window. 
He began by flinging the cheese parings and cucumber 
peelings under the seats of the carriage ; but an exclama- 
tion of irrepressible disgust from me, echoed by a gentle- 
man who occupied the further corner of the carriage, and 
whose face during the entire performance had been a cu- 
rious study, obliged him to fling the fragments of the 
feast out. To our great joy these interesting specimens of 
humanity got out at Newport, proceeding to Milford by 
the same train in another carriage. They were perfectly 
sensible of the fact that acompound smell of cheese, beer, 
and brandy is not the most fragrant of essences on a 
warm day in a close railway carriage, so they shifted their 
quarters, leaving us in possession of their den. Right 
glad were we to exchange it for your uncle’s carriage, 
which we found waiting for us at this station, W. G— 
was also there, but as it had by the time we arrived began 
to rain, we preferred a covered,conveyance ; Clara and your 
uncle therefore accompanied us here en route to K——d. 

Now what can I tell you of Pembrey! The sands are 
magnificent, and it might be made onie of the finest bath- 
ing-places in either England or Wales, but there is no 
sort of accommodation here for visitors—no lodging- 
houses, no hotels of any size, a dearth of shops, and a 
scarcity of provisions, Any English family visiting 
Pembrey would have to lay in a good stock of necessary 
articles, such an outfit as they would probably require if 
they were proceeding to the wild prairies of America ‘ 
unless they could contrive to live on Welsh cheese, 
(horrid indigestible stuff it is, too), bad bread, fresh egas— 
yes, Ican praise the eggs—and bacon. There is a station 
at Pembrey, and there is a town called Llanelly five miles 
off on the line, and there are shops there ; but one can’t 
be everlastingly going, not up in a balloon, but off by 
train, to do a little shopping, especially when one has 
come, as I have, to the seaside, for a rest and quiet. 
How I wish some rich speculator would start a good 
hotel or private boarding-house here, manage it in the 
English fashion, and invest in a few machines. Now 
folks take an air bath on the sands, and bathe in a very 
primitive way down here—the glorious sands, so firm, 
dry, and golden, stretching away for miles, with the 
really blue sea, and the Worms Head in the distance, are 
delicious. I could lie out amongst the sand-hills all day 
watching the tiny waves as they ripple along shoreward, 
the calm azure expanse beyond reflecting like a mirror 
the burning rays of an August sun. I certainly do, like a 
partridge, enjoy basking in the sunshine. 

These sand-hills skirt the shore, there are no rocks 
here ; the hard sands, so desirable for walking or riding 
on, lie under the hills, close to the water’s edge. The 
hills are covered with a coarse sort of grass, and in this 
grass there grow many pretty wild flowers. I shall 
reserve a description of them for my next letter. I will 
also then send you a sketch of the costume still worn by 
the Welsh peasantry. I have been to a flower-show and 
a picnic ; the flower féte, too, must wait, but the picnic I 
have space for in this. 

Clara and E— went, your aunt was ill, so I took charge 
of the two girls, and I thoroughly enjoyed it, spending a 
very agreeable day. Kidwelly, or, as it was called in 
ancient records, Cydweli, boasts of a very fine old castle, 
acastle whose history you ought to be conversant with, 
since an ancestor of yours on your mother’s side, the 
Lord Rhys, who was often termed the King of South 
Wales, in the days of Henry II., performed many valiant 
acts there ; but 1 suppose you take a greater interest in 
your Danish pedigree. Not so your sister, Countess Clara, 
who is delighted with Wales and the Wel-h. Your account 
of Stockholm is most interesting, and you think the Royal 
bride ‘‘ very pretty ;” some accounts I have read of her 
say the same thing. 

At the picnic we dined indoors—a far more suitable and 
comfortable arrangement than those al fresco entertain- 
ments, where people sit on, perchance, damp grass, with 
their plate on their lap, ready to catch cold and grass- 
hoppers—and the host and hostess, exceedingly agreeable 
people, did all they could to promote the pleasure of their 
guests. I suppose you will soon return. Shall you go at 
once to North Wales, or come down here en route ?—Be- 
lieve me ever yours affectionately, FIREFLY. 

Gws Cwm, August 22. 

Gws Cwm is pronounced just like “goose come,” a 
name some of my English friends assure me to be parti- 
cularly appropriate just at present. 


Essnys aD Sketches. 


———— 
THE SECRET OF LADY BYRON’S LIFE. 


}HE new number of Macmillan’s Magazine contains an 
article of deep and painful interest, in which Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe undertakes to explain the mystery of 

Lady Byron’s married life and the cause of her final and 
absolute separation from her husband. As is well known, 
Lady Byron refused to make any specific public statement 
on the subject during her life, or, indeed, any public 
statement whatever, beyond that wrung from her in 
defence rather of her parents than of herself by the harsh 
and ungenerous perversions of Moore’s biography. In 
her brief letter to Moore she said simply that her father 
and mother had nothing whatever to do with her depar- 
ture from her husband’s roof ; that she left him by his 
Own express desire, conveyed in writing, and under 
the impression that he was insane ; that his sanity 
being attested on evidence she could not doubt, she 
felt that his conduct rendered it impossible for her 
to return to him. Indeed, all that she told her 
family, when imparted to Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. 
Lushington, led her legal adyisers to the conclusion that 
Lord Byron’s errors might be condoned and a reconcilia- 
tion effected. It was only when, upon Lord Byron’s re- 
fusal to agree to a Separation, Lady Byron herself went to 
Dr. Lushington, and told him the whole story without 
reserve, that he assented to her view that “duty to God 
and man” alike demanded a separation, and declared it 
to be impossible for him, either professionally or other- 
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wise, to take any part in again bringing together wife and 
husband after what had taken place. Lord Byron, for 
reasons which have been variously construed, was equally 
vague. While confessing in general terms transgressions 
on his own part, he endeavoured, at first by inuendo and 
afterwards more openly, to ascribe his ruin to the “ cold 
treason of the heart,” the harsh “fixed rules and prin- 
ciples ” of his ‘moral Clytemnestra.” He died with an 
inarticulate message to his wife upon his lips. Although 
the drift of opinion has been on the whole against the 
poet, Lady Byron’s nobly patient and pious life exercising 
anatural influence in her favour, itis obvious that the slender 
facts which alone were known were capable of very various 
interpretations, and left abundant scope for controversy 
of every kind. Macaulay probably summed up the judg- 
ment of most impartial men when he said that there was 
not before the world, substantiated by credible or even 
by tangible evidence, a single fact indicating that Lord 
Byron was more to blame than any other man on bad 
terms with his wife. Lady Byron's legal advisers had 
no doubt pronounced against her return to her husband, 
but then they had heard only one side of the story, and, 
without impugning Lady Byron’s veracity, it was not 
difficult to conceive the possibility of misconception on 
her part. It cannot be said that the various letters and 
memoirs which have since been published throw any ad- 
ditional light upon the subject. The Countess of Guic- 
cioli’s book is only the special pleading of a mistress for 
her lover, and the biographies which have been given 
with the poems have in the main adhered to the line of 
Moore’s defence. Dr. Lushington, till now the only 
known depositary of Lady Byron’s disclosures who sur- 
vives, has always maintained a rigid silence; and it 
seemed as though the secret would be kept at least for 
some time longer, if not for ever. For our own part we 
do not know that if it had never been divulged there would 
have been any reason forregret. The question is one which 
might willingly have been let die but for the indiscretion 
of the poet’s admirers, who could not refrain from spread- 
ing cruel insinuations and imputations against others in 
their eagerness to vindicate his character. 

In 1856 a cheap edition of Byron’s works was in pre- 
paration. It was to be accompanied by a biography of 
the poet, giving the story of his domestic life in the version 
of his friends. ‘This was brought under Lady Byron’s 
notice, and she was urged by some of her friends to con- 
sider ‘‘ whether she had not a responsibility to society for 
the truth, and whether she did right to allow these writ- 
ings to gain influence over the popular mind by giving a 
silent consent to what she knew to be utter falsehoods.” 
In her perplexity and embarrassment, Lady Byron be- 
thought her of taking counsel with Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
who was then on her second visit to England, and with 
whom she had previously formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance. It was her desire, we are told, to recount the 
whole history to a person of another country and entirely 
out of the whole sphere of personal and local feelings, 
which might be supposed to influence those in the 
country and station in life where the events really hap- 
pened, in order that she might be assisted in determining 
whether it was her duty to declare the full and absolute 
truth, at whatever expense to her own feelings. ‘‘ The 
interview had almost the solemnity of death-bed avowal.” 
Lady Byron recounted the miserable experiences of her 
married life, her husband’s alternate moods of gentleness 
and fury, and then the terrible hour of revelation—“ an 
hour when, in a manner which left no kind of room for 
doubt, she saw the full depth of the abyss of infamy 
which her marriage was expected to cover, and under- 
stood that she was expected to be the cloak and the ac- 
complice of this infamy.” Previous to his marriage he 
had fallen ‘‘into the depths of a secret, adulterous in- 
trigue with a blood relation, so near in consanguinity 
thet discovery must have been utter ruin and expulsion 
from civilised society.” Even when Lady Byron knew all 
she would neither leave nor betray him. Hence two 
years of passionate convulsive struggle, in which some- 
times the good angel seemed for a moment to gain 
ground, and then the evil one returned with seven-fold 
vehemence. The wretchedness of this period was attended 
with perpetual pecuniary troubles. Ten executions for debt 
were levied in the house, and each time settled by the 
wife’s fortune. ‘* Lord Byron argued his case with him- 
self and her, with all the sophistries of his powerful 
mind,” repudiating Christianity as authority, and assert- 
ing the right of every human being to follow out what 
he called the ‘‘impulses of nature.” Her answer to his 
corrupting theories of marriage as a friendly alliance to 
cover licence on both sides, was simply, ‘‘I am too 
truly your friend for this.” Thus rose in his breast 
impatience of his wife as a restraint, hatred of her ag 
conscience. The unmanly brutality with which he 
treated her just before the birth of her child, and after- 
wards, telling her, for instance, suddenly of her mother’s 
death—a falsehood invented on the moment—and, finally, 
ordering her departure as soon as she was fit to quit the 
house, seemed to justify suspicions of his sanity. 


For a long time before this she had seen little of him. On 
the day of her departure she passed by the door of his room 
and stopped to caress his favourite spaniel which was lying 
there ; and she confessed to a friend the weakness of feeling 
a willingness even to be something as humble as that poor 
little creature, might she only be allowed to remain and 
watch over him. She went into the room. where he and the 
partner of his sins were sitting together, and said, ‘‘ Byron, I 
come to say good-bye,” offering at the same time her hand. 
Lord Byron put his hands behind him, retreated to the 
mantelpiece, and, looking round on the three that stood there, 
with a sarcastic smile, said, ‘‘ When shall we three meet 
again?” Lady Byron answered: ‘‘In heaven, I trust.” 
And those were her last words to him on earth. 


Yet to the Jast the good woman was full of faith and 
love. She tended fondly not only her own Ada, but the 
offspring of this hideous intrigue. Even the partner of 
her husband’s guilt afterwards experienced her gracious 
and loving influences, and from a death-bed looked to 
her for help and consolation. In Bryon himself she had 
unshaken faith through all. ‘‘How could you love 
him?” some one asked. ‘‘My dear,” she said 
‘“‘there was the angel in him.” One day she was sure 


the angel would conquer. She made allowance for his 
defects of constitution and training, and especially for 
his gloomy Calvinistic proclivities, and had no doubt 0 
his repentance and redemption. 

Such is the story which Lady Byron confided to Mrs- 
Stowe, and which the latter now feels bound to publish 
in answer to calumnies lately revived and multiplied. 
That we have here the reason which caused Lady Byro? 
to refuse all communication with her husband cannot be 
doubted, but how far her belief in the story was justified 
by facts or was a mere hallucination we are as far from 
knowing as ever. Dr. Lushington, perhaps, knows more; 
and some day may choose to tell it.—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
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THE SOUNDS OF THE TREES. 


By Henry Warp BerEcHer. 
————_P_____ 


(7 HE sounds and motions of trees constitute subtle but 
as important elements of pleasure. It is not enough 

x that a tree should have a comely form as a whole— 
that it cast a dense shade in the sultry days of summer, 
and that perhaps it yield a nut or fruit—and finally that, 
when it gives up its life to the inevitable axe, its prostrate 
trunk shall furnish good timber. Besides these uses 0 
bodily comfort and of economy, a tree, like a rich-hearted 
person, has a hundred nameless ways which we hardly 
stop to analyse, but which, if they were suddenly taken 
away, we should miss. 

The murmuring of trees is profoundly affecting to a 
sensitive spirit. In some moods of imagination one can- 
not help feeling that trees have a low song, or a conversa- 
tion of leaves. They whisper, or speak, or ery out, and 
even roar. No one knows this last quality so well as 
those who have been in old oak forests in a storm, with 
violent wind. <A dense forest opposes such a resistance 
to the free passage of the air, that the sound is much 
deadened. But in a park, or oak-opening, where spaces 
are left for the motion of the air, and among open- 
branched trees, a storm moves with such power and 
majesty, that not even the battles of thunder-clouds are 
more sublime, and under certain circumstances it becomes 
terrific. At the beginning of the tempest the trees sway 
and toss as if seeking to escape ; as the violence increases 
the branches bounce back, the leaves, turning their white 
undersides to the light, fairly scream. The huge boughs 
creak and strain like a ship in a storm. Now and then 
some branches which have grown across each other are 
drawn back and forth, as if demons were scraping infernal 
bass-viols. Occasionally a branch breaks with a wild 
crash, or some infirm tree, caught unawares in a huge 
puff of the storm, goes down with crashing as it falls, and 
with a thunder-stroke when it reaches the ground. I 
would go further to hear a storm-concert in an old forest 
than any music that man ever made. No one who is 
familiar with forest sounds but is sure, when he hears 
Beethoven’s music, that much of it was inspired by the 
sounds of winds among trees. 

There are milder joys, however, in tree converse. Only 
this morning I awakened to hear it rain. That steady 
plash of drops which a north-east wind brings on is not 
easily mistaken. I flatter myself that my ear is too well 
trained to all the ordinary sounds of nature to be easily 
deceived. I rise and throw back the blinds, when lo! 
not a drop is falling. It is the wind in my maple trees. 
I had thought of that, and listened with the most dis- 
criminating attention, and was sure that it was rain. 

Twice in our lives we lived in houses built on the edge 
of the original forest. These had been thinned out and 
recesses opened up. It happened in both cases that an ash 
and a hickory had been left, which shot up, without side 
branches, to a great height. The trunks were supple and 
tough. Whenever the winds moved gently, these long 
and lithe trees moved with singular grace and beauty. 
As there was no perceptible wind along the ground, their 
movements seemed voluntary. And yet there was in 
it that kind of irresolution which one sees in sleep- 
walking. But as soon as the breath became a breeze 
the wide circles through which these rooted gymnasts 
moved was wonderful. They seemed going forth in every 
direction, and yet surely and quickly springing back to 
position again. And in every motion, such was their 
elasticity, they manifested the utmost grace. The sighing 
of winds in a pine forest has no parallel sound except 
upon the sea-shore. Of all sounds of leaves it is the 
sweetest and saddest, to certain moods of summer leisure. 

The pine sings, like the poet, with no every-day voice, 
but in a tone apart from all common sounds. It has the 
power to change the associations, and to quicken the 
poetic sensibility, as no other singing tree can do. Every 
one should have this old harper, like a seer or priest 
among trees, about his dwelling. Under an old pine 
would naturally be found the young maiden, whose new 
lover was far across the seas. In the sounds that descend 
she could not fail to hear the voices of the sea—the roar 
of winds, the plash of waves running in upon the shore. 
A young mother, whose first-born had returned to God 
who gave it, would at twilight return to the pines; for, 
to her ear, the whole air must needs seem full of spirit 
voices. They would sing to her thoughts in just such 
sad strains as soothe sorrow. Nor would it be strange if, 
in the rise and fall of these sylvan syllables, she should 
imagine that she heard her babe again, calling to her from 
the air. 

Every country place should have that very coquette 
among trees, the aspen. It seems never to sleep, Its 
twinkling fingers are playing in the air at some arch fan- 
tasy almost without pause. If you sit at a window with 
a book, it will wink, and blink, and beckon, and coax, 
till you cannot help speaking to it! That must be a still 
day that does not see the aspen quiver! A single leaf 
sometimes will begin to wag, and not another on the 
whole tree will move! Sometimes a hidden breath will 
catch at a lower branch, then shifting, will leave that 
still, while it shakes a topmost twig. Though the air may 
move so gently that your cheek does not feel it, this sen- 
tive tree will seem of a shiver, and turn its leaves upward 
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ae shuddering chill! It is the daintiest fairy of all the 
aaa One should have an aspen on every side of his 
Teeete no window should be without a chance to look 
Witet its nods and becks, and to rejoice in its innocent 
me reries. I have seen such fair sprites, too, in a human 
Sis But one does not get off so easily if he, too, much 
Ports with them. The aspen leaf makes no wounds. Its 
and see no silken threads which one cannot follow, 
@ will not break ! 
OH a musical qualities of trees have not enough been 
Sere ape in planting around our dwellings. The great- 
little. magnolias have no fine sound. Willows have but 
alm 24 Cedars, yew-trees, and Lombardy poplars are 
male e silent. It is said that the Lombardy poplar is the 
a. ' tree, the female having never come over. _ It is very 
en.>; It is stiff enough to be an old bachelor. It 
areads out no side branches. Its top dies early. It casts 
“ Penurious shadow. 


a 2ut my hand is tired. The winds move; all the leaves 
“ie. Let me go forth. 
wie ocean above me is surer to cure trouble than the 
“ers of Jordan were to cleanse Naaman of his leprosy. 
'© winds sound. The trees sing. My soul sings. Its 
Cughts and moods may roll like a disturbed sea ; but, 
ode up into the heavenly air, like the waters of the 
: = hey forget their wrath, and descend again in gentle 
8 and nourishing rains. 


NS 
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Dittle Diners. 

© 
LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—NXIII. 


By Manrcaret Hops, 
Author of ‘* Many Shades of Life,” ‘For Better, for Worse,’ &c, 


I SEND you, my dear Ethel, a few receipts this week 
Which you will probably require during the next month. 
ou will find the rechauffé of roast veal very economical, 
ind it is a novelty. 
f Very shortly I hope to comply with your wish for a 
°w hints on kitchen requisites.—I remain, your affec- 
lonate aunt, Manrcaret., 


RECHAUFFE OF ROAST VEAL. 
, Cut the veal in thin slices, and spread over each a little 
®t the remaining stufting ; pepper, salt, and flour lightly. 
‘en make a batter with two eggs well beaten, a pinch of 
~tied parsley, pepper and salt, half a pint of skim milk, 
ur tablespoonfuls of flour. Put an ounce of butter into 
'€ pan, let it boil, pour in the batter like a thick pan- 
“ake, then lay in the middle, one on the other, the slices 
Meat; fry slowly ten minutes, shaking the pan to 
Prevent burning. Then turn up the edges of the pancake 
ver the meat, and turn it over onto the other side; fry 
‘nother five minutes, and then with a slice put the cake 
©N to its dish. Pour over it a little rich gravy, in which 
“ny peas, French beans, or other nice vegetables have 
been warmed, and serve immediately. This dish looks 
Very pretty, and is delicious. 
A NEW PUDDING. 


i Chop the remains of a fruit pudding quite fine, add 
bl it a quarter of its weight in flour, suet, sugar, and 


‘ack currant or other preserve, or stewed fruit; mix all 
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which from any cause are unfit for the table make this 
liqueur very well, but the finer the fruit the more certain 
the result. 


& sb Se et on | |) ayaa wor lhe 4 
Artificial @oman-making, 
 S_—_ 


(jor opinion on tight lacing and the use of dangerous 

cosmetics is well known to our readers, and has 
been too often and strongly expressed to need 
reiterating now. Still, when we find that vigorous efforts 
are being put forth in certain directions to revive the 
baneful practice of tight-lacing, and that such practice is 
being positively upheld and recommended by at least one 
influential monthly ladies’ magazine, we cannot but 
rejoice that the medical press has ventured once more to 
explain the matter in its true light, and that other jour- 
nals are following in the same strain. 

When will women learn, asks a vigorous writer in the 
Echo, that, with regard to natural objects, there is abso- 
lutely no such thing as artificial beauty, that the two 
terms mutually exclude one another, like a round tri- 
angle or a cubical sphere? That there is such a thing as 
artificial ugliness, and that it is the invariable result of 
efforts to create artificial beauty, we may see every day 
in the hideous effects of painted cheeks and falsely- 
coloured hair, and figures distorted into shapes scarcely a 
degree more true to nature than the wretched forms 
which M. Victor Hugo assures us the Chinese produced 
by fitting children into porcelain jars. 

A medical journal warned the public on Saturday 
only against the revival of the abominable practice 
of tight lacing. Physicians are again finding their 
female patients suffering from all that long train 
of disorders — indigestion, heart-ache, lung disease, 
and sundry peculiar maladies beside, which are the 
very natural and obvious consequences of taking the 
most delicate machine in the world—in comparison of 
which a Geneva watch is a rude contrivance—and forcibly 
compressing it into half its proper bulk. The writer of the 
warning in question utters a faint aspiration that women 
should be educated to know a little, just a little physio- 
logy, to prevent them from considering livers and 
stomachs and hearts and lungs as indifferent lumps of 
matter, to be pushed up or down, squeezed or crushed 
with impunity. Itis not merely ‘‘ suicidal ” in the trifling 
sense of hastening death—which to the martyrs of vanity 
seems a small matter. It is suicidal in that it defeats its 
own aim, and instead of remedying a defect, produces a 
greater one. Itisacase of ‘out of the frying-pan into 
the fire.” 

Let us think fora moment. Whatis Beauty, what is 
that wondrous and natural charm which wins everybody 
who beholds it? A great many definitions of course are 
ready to hand—but all will agree that the elements of 
harmony and proportion are among its primary constitu- 
ents. Colours that blend and harmonise richly or softly, 
outlines bearing due relations of correspondence and equi- 
poise—these are things without which beauty is impos- 
sible. But taking this for granted, we next ask, What 
does Nature do in these matters for the human frame ? 
We find she often makes dull colours and rude forms ; 


Ith an egg; butter a pie-dish, cover over with a tin but she makes them, whatever they may be, harmonious 


Plate ; set it to bake slowly for nearly two hours, so that 
i] Sets, but does not brown; then turn it out, sift sugar 
uckly over, and serve. Any kind of fruit pudding may 
© thus used up, is a novelty, and very delicious. 
PICKLED MUSHROOMS. 
ai Get some small button mushrooms, see they are quite 
an, and cut the stalks neatly as you do them; place 
= €M in a jar, one of those with an air-tight cover is best, 
and the mushrooms keep well in them; cover them with 
eood vinegar, add a teaspoonful of salt, white pepper- 
The and a blade of mace to each pint of mushrooms. 
ie: Vinegar in which these have been pickled is very 
a eful, but will probably require boiling up after keeping 
RB ew months, as it is apt to go mouldy and lose flavour. 
© sure the mushrooms are fresh and true. 
SAUSAGES. 
To each pound of fat pork cut into long thin strips, 
vttectly free from skin and gristle, put one and a half 
Nces of fine sifted bread crumbs, one large teaspoonful 
f Salt, one of black pepper, and half an ounce of 
Nely dried and sifted sage. Mix all this seasoning 
‘Oroughly with the crumbs, pour over the meat a small 
on Uptul of water, and sprinkle the seasoning equally 
tit. Mix it all together with the hands and pass it 
‘Tough the machine. If your butcher does not supply 
°U with skins, you can procure them in tins at most of 
-€ shops where the machines are sold. Let them soak 
Ro Several waters, and thoroughly wash them. lt is a 
eae plan to inflate the skin, and pass some lukewarm 
4 €r through it before filling it, as you both ensure 
anliness and clear away the salt, which is important, 
Cook | preserved skins often make sausages too salt. To 
buit them, either in balls or skins, put a small piece of 
tee ‘r in the frying-pan, and let them fry gently for 
ou ay minutes. Sausages should not be pricked, it lets 
ri a the gravy, and if they are not made too large or 
€4 too fast they will not burst. 
This : CREME DE PECHE. , 
ang 8 an exceedingly delicate and beautiful liqueur, 
" Tequires careful making. Put your peaches or nec- 
with Into a jar with an air-tight lid, and cover them 
the 7 randy ; let them stand for a month, then drain oft 
Cleqeers oe and bottle it ; let it again stand until it becomes 
Cakes the dregs make a useful liqueur for flavouring 
With, 2 Creams, puddings, &.—thben cover the peaches 
Drain uP (see Letter III.), and let them stand a week. 
When a liquor from them, and let it also stand to fine. 
igs oth this and the first straining are ready, mix 
enoug] add enough syrup to make the liqueur sweet 
Sey ee not to injure the flavour of the fruit, and a 
Cleay ops of the almond extract. Letitstand until quite 
Deact and carefully bottle off into small bottles. The 
: econd time be covered with syrup. , They | 
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I long time, and can be used for various sweet- } 

ap ane Indeed, if they kad not lost the beauty of their 
ance, they would be nice for dessert. Peaches 


and proportionate. The dull hair goes best, after all, 
with the dull skin and the grey eye. The large head, 
unsupported by the massive shoulders, would be still 
more unsightly. Every ugliness and every beauty in the 
same individttal have a certain relation to one another. 
The painter who copied the same pair of hands to put in 
the portraits of a dozen different persons was ignorant of 
the first principles of individualism and of eesthetics also. 
Such as nature has made the man, such is he best ; unless, 
indeed, he could be transformed from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his feet, and transformed, too, in 
mind, manner, and character, as well as in mere flesh and 
blood. All that can be done to improve him is to give 
him perfect health, agility, and strength, entailing with 
them clear skin and bright eyes, and easy, dignified move- 
ments ; and then add those moral qualities of kindliness, 
modesty, and self-respect, which shine out through the 
veil of the body. 

But taking these obvious truths to heart, how incon- 
ceivably absurd becomes the attempt of a woman to 
beautify herself by introducing some colour or form 
wholly foreign to those with which nature has endowed 
her! Miss A thinks golden hair prettier than brown ; so, 
though she has a skin, eyes, and eyebrows all toned to 
the brown and not to the gold, she gets her head dyed to 
a fine brassy shade, and returns to the world in hues which 
as the French express it, ‘‘scream” to distraction. Miss 
B approves of her own dark tresses, but envies fair com- 
plexions ; so she applies to Madame Rachel, and comes 
out beautiful for ever, with the aspect of a ghost, her 
black brows ‘‘ swearing ” against the pallid skin. The re- 
sult in every case is, that though the individual feature 
may possibly, at a distance, and to an unobservant eye, 
seem improved, the whole is invariably and without any 
exception injured, and rendered harsh and discordant. 

Yet the very worst of aJl such mistakes are those which 
are made about the figure. Even Madame Rachel’s 
witch-ointments, we suppose, may be washed off, and 
the penitent rendered once more clean and whole- 
some. But contracted lungs and a pinched heart, 
and ribs made to cave in instead of out, are 
not to be put to rights this side the grave. The 
victim, and, in the case of a mother, the victim’s chil- 
dren, will bear the consequences for life. And for what 
mighty reward? To introduce into the whole outline 
discord, and into every motion stiffness and inelegance. 
A slender waist is a lovely thing. True, but it must be 
a slender waist made by nature, and not by a staymaker 
—a slender, lithesome, bending waist, such as we see 
often in young peasant girls, and most often in the East 
—not a waist visibly cramped, pushed up, and bearing 
no sort of relation to the width of shoulder or heaviness 
of head. A fine lady with one of these absurd artificial 
waists, who walks mincingly, and cannot sit down with- 
out suffocation in a low chair, or lounge back in a car- 
riage, and who is apt to look apoplectic after dinner, is 
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far from a ‘‘ thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” Anda 
housemaid, when she follows the fashion and makes her- 
self a “smart figger” with equally tight but less well- 
made stays, and combines a screwed waist with her 
strong shoulders and honest, hard-working arms, is a 
spectacle of horror. She will be a worse one still, poor 
girl, when she comes, as she probably will, through afew 
short stages of dyspepsia, bad breathing, and decline, to 
die in hospital under the doctor’s sentence—‘‘ Lungs 
contracted by tight lacing; organs all displaced; ribs 
actually bent inwards.” 

We have many of us laughed at Ingoldsby’s story 
where the Duchess of Cleves refuses at first point-blank 
to write a letter on pain of death at her husband’s dicta- 
tion. But the Duke seizes her delicate wrist with most 
ungentle grip :— 

The hard iron gauntlet, the flesh went an inch in. 
She didn’t mind death ; but she couldn’t stand pinching. 


We have generally warmly agrecd that ‘‘ pinching ” of 
certain kinds was much harder, though less heroic to 
face, than absolute martyrdom. But it seems there are 
not only duchesses but maids of all work who are ready 
to endure both pinching and death for the sake of a waist 
bearing an unnatural relation to the fixed proportions of 
their height and breadth of shoulder. 

Most of the follies of artificial woman-making belong 
to the later period of life, and consist in efforts to pro- 
long the appearance of youth when the years are begin- 
ning to tell upon eyes, and hair, and teeth, and skin. 
Obviously, for the reasons we have stated, these efforts 
are as absurd as all the rest. ‘‘ Nature expelled with a 
pitchfork always returns.” Cheated in the grey hair dyed 
black, or the bald scalp covered with a wig, she revenges 
herself by planting cunning crowsfeet about the corners 
of the eyes, and drawing wrinkles on the ferehead. And 
when these are covered over with Cream of Arabia or 
Flower of Carmel, and the teeth all made ‘‘ as good as 
new,” and youthful blushes painted on the poor old 
faded cheeks, and the waist drawn tight and false fulness 
supplied, then Nature mocks it all by painting round 
the iris the dim hue of failing sight; and causing the 
voice to croak, and the step to grow heavy. Age, like a 
spectre, looks out of the whited sepulchre of youth. Were 
the deception ever successful, which we may safely aver 
it never is—could we mistake a woman of fifty for one of 
twenty—what a moral disharmony would be substituted 
for the physical one! What a monster would be a girl 
of nineteen with the character of a woman half a century 


old! 


Theatres and Amusements, 
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Drury LaNne.—Belles of the Kitchen—Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

Srranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Pilgrim of Love. 
Half-past Seven. 

Gatery.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Dreams—~At 
Ten) Robert the Devil—Ballet. Seven. 

New QueeEn’s—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight)—The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

New Royarry.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 
past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—Seagulls—Half-past Seven. 

Rovat CHARING-cROss.—Edendale—Very Little Faust, and More Mephis- 
topheles—Farce. Half-past Seven. 

Stanparp.—Christy Minstrels. Eight. 

CrystaL PaLtace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve t ill 


Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sept. 5. Sunpay.—Wifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
», 6. Monday.—New moon. 
», 7. Tuesday.—Clock after sun 2m. 10sec. 
», 8. Wednesday.—Sun sets 6.29 P.M. 
» 9 Thursday.—Sun rises 5.27 A.M. 
», 10. Friday.—Length of night 11h. 2m. 
», ll. Saturday.—Saturn near moon. 
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Baur etter Gasket. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tar Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; singl 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ...... écswies veer L08./ OC. 
Half a Year . 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year 3 ; 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 


ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, H.C. 

Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own PAPER from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 


M. H. S. (Ilford).—Scarcely of sufficient merit for publication. 

Mrs. Taytor.—Trim your blue poplin with notched ruches of 
silk of the same shade. Outline a tunic over-skirt with two 
ruches. Place others parallel across the front width from 
the edge to the belt. Make bretelles on the waist, and decp 
cuffs on the coat-sleeve. Wear a blue ribbon sash. Your 
black grenadine will be stylishly trimmed with ruffles of the 
same merely hemmed. A soft shawl of silk-warped cassi- 
mere is pleasant for an invalid to wear. 

Cuar.otTe.—Make your poplin travelling dress short with an 
over skirt, belted basque, coat-sleeves, and sash. Trim with 
satin-pleated trimming, the pleats all running one way. 
Wear linen collar and cuffs, edged with Valenciennes lace 
an inch wide. Trim your black silk dress with straight 
ruffles of the same, ravelled at the edges to form fringe. 

Litia.—Sand-paper and sweet oil will, in most cases, remove 
rust from steel.— Bandoline is gum-arabic dissolved in water 
and applied with a brush to the hair to keep it smooth. 

BEssIE.—We advise you by all means to refuse to enter into a 
secret marriage. ‘There may be extreme cases in which such 
a course is advisable, but yours is certainly not one of these. 
Your lover and yourself are both of age, and at liberty to 
marry openly ; but as your mother and his object to the 
marriage, postpone it for the present, and wait until their 
opposition is withdrawn. Do not act contrary to the love 
that has guarded and shielded you all your lives in order to 
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gratify an untried love that requires a bond to make it sure. 
If you do you may live to regret it, as others have done 
before you. Marriage is too holy a state to be entered into 
by deception. 

VIoLET.—Tri-co-trin is pronounced as spelt, with the accent 
on the second syllable. Ouida is pronounced as if spelled 
Weda.—A belted Gabrielle of brown or grey satin jean— 
the skirt, sleeves, sash, and short sacque scalloped and 
bound with white—would be a pretty travelling dress for 
a girl of four years, 

W. C.—Use puffs of silk and black velvet for re-trimming the 
black silk. Morning wrappers are made with demi-train 
and worn with sashes. The front of the skirt is now left 
open in front to disclose a handsome muslin petticoat, 
ruffled and embroidered in old-fashioned open-work. The 
trimming of quilled ribbon usually extends around the skirt 
and up the front. 

Brssy.—lIf in a few short months your lover has become so 
dazzled by the charms of fashionable city ladies as to forget 
the true affection of one he has long known and loved, you 
had better school yourself to the truth, hard as it may be, 
and let him go. Such love is not worth keeping, and would 
be sure to fail you sooner or later; and any attempt on 
your part to win it back by counterfeiting the dress and 
manners of those by whom you suspect him to be ensnared 
will only be likely to end in your own humiliation. We 
advise you instead to cultivate your mind and make your- 
self more worthy of being loved than your fancied rivals. 

JENNIE. —Dancing dresses greatly in favour at the watering- 
places are short muslin dresses with ruffled skirts, blouse 
waists, and large puffed sleeves from which fall ruffles. 
Successive rows of ruffling form Elizabethan collars extend- 
ing to the top of the sleeve. Roman sashes or bright Scotch 
plaids are worn with white or black dresses. The reac- 
tionary train is also much in favour. 

ELLEN ApAIR.—If you love sonie one else better than your 
intended husband, by all means tell the latter so, and beg 
him to release you from the engagement. Any woman who 
marries a man with a full consciousness that she has greater 
regard for another, wrongs not only her husband but her 
own moral nature, and sows the seeds of a terrible retribu- 
tion. 
*,* Notices of New Books and New Music, with article 

on eee Weeds,” ‘‘ Our Exchange,” &¢,, are crowded out this 

week, 


Che Lady's Olun Bane. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1869. 


“A GOOD FIGURE.” 


THE grace and beauty of the human figure depend 
eminently upon its freedom from unnatural constraint. 
The form of the body is constituted chiefly of soft 
parts, the contours of which yield readily to pressure ; 
and even the skeleton, or bony framework, is in early 
age of so pliant a texture as readily to assume any 
shape into which it may be distorted. 

The muscles, which give to the human figure the 
flowing outline that constitutes its chief beauty, must 
have entire freedom of action to acquire their natural 
form and proportions. It is by an alternate distension 
and contraction that they act and are developed. Any 
interference, by pressure or artificial restraints of what- 
ever kind, with this natural process will not only 
check but pervert their growth. 

With other circumstances favourable to health, such 
as pure air and good food, all that is required—and 
this is absolutely necessary for the proper development 
of the muscular system—is frequent and unrestrained 
exercise. This is the only means of acquiring beauty 
of form, and young ladies need not delude themselves 
with the idea that there is any other. They may 
exercise their utmost ingenuity of artifice, and avail 
themselves of all the skill of French maid and dress- 
maker. It will be in vain. Let them pull themselves 
in here, puff out there, pinch one place, stuff another, 
drench with vinegar, lap cream, alternately starve and 
surfeit themselves, they will never succeed effectively 
by such unnatural means in getting into good shape. 
There is no beauty of form without the roundness, 
compactness, and flexibility which come with the con- 
stant use of the muscles. 

Freedom of muscular action is especially necessary 
in childhood, for then the whole body, flesh and bone, 
is soft and yielding, and any attempt to interfere with 
the plastic process of nature at that critical period of 
life will be sure to result in deformity. Even when 
by some apparent perversity of nature, or manifesta- 
tion through inheritance of the consequence of dis- 
obeying its laws, there is a deviation from typical form 
it is often dangerous to attempt to right it by any arti- 
ficial contrivance. For example, the bow legs of a 
child are sometimes fixed in their crookedness by the 
very means ordinarily applied to straighten them. Not 
seldom, the most distorted limbs are far more likely to 
be moulded into proper form by the freest action of 
the muscles than by splints, iron boots, or any kind 
of mechanism which may restrain their natural action. 
In infancy and childhood, too, it is of the greatest 
consequence that the make of the dress should admit 
of the utmost liberty of movement. 

Nothing is more fatal to the development of the 
female figure than the silly practice of dressing chil- 
dren like grown-up people. The costume of women, as 
also of men, is ordinarily an artificial contrivance to 
conceal natural defect, or a mere caprice of fashion. 
It is not, and does not pretend to be, constructed or 
worn in accordance with the natural organisation of 
the human form. Whatever reason or excuse there 
may be for such a deviation | from nature in the dress 
of grown-up people, it certainly cannot be extenuated 
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or justified in the costume of the child, who has no|the ex-King of Spain ; that is, the Consort of the ex- 


shame of the natural or preference for the artificial, |Queen Isabella of Spain. 


and might be safely left to reveal itself in its original 
form and proportions. 


The Corsican and Italian journey of the Empress of 
the French and the Prince Imperial is exciting a 
good deal of interest on the Continent, the French 
journals being full of glowing accounts of the recep- 
tions accorded to the distinguished travellers. At 
Lyons, when her Majesty, accompanied by her son, 
went to the Croix-Rousse to inaugurate a new Boule- 
vard de l’Empereur, formed, by order of the Emperor, 
upon the site of the old fortifications, the reception 
which the Empress and the Prince Imperial met with 


from the entire working population assumed the! 


character of a real ovation. Her Majesty afterwards 
went to the Palais du Commerce to visit the exhibi- 
tion of silks and embroideries manufactured at Lyons 
and Tarare. This industrial /éte, arranged and got up 
by the manufacturers of Lyons, was very interest- 
ing, and elicited expressions of the warmest ad- 
miration from the leading persons in the commercial 
world, and from more than a thousand ladies assem- 
bled. It is stated, in private letters from Lyons, 
that the Empress, on her arrival there, was dressed 
in a rich figured silk of Lyons manufacture. At 
Toulon the Empress was received by the prefect, 
the mayor, and the municipal council. The market 
women (dames de la halle) and a deputation of young 
girls presented flowers and fish. Her Majesty, accom- 
panied by her son and attendants, then entered their 
carriages, The prefect was seated in the carriage 
of the Empress. Her Majesty and the Prince visited 
the public nursery (da creche), the Lycée, and the 
Hotel-Dieu. There was in all the streets through 
which her Majesty passed an immense crowd, which 
presented bouquets and cheered. Thence they went 
to Bastia, where the reception was equally enthusias- 
tic. The Salut Public of Lyons gives the follow- 
ing particulars relative to twelve dresses presented to 
the Empress by the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. These magnificent specimens of the local manu- 
facture were placed in the grand hall of the building 
and disposed in such a way as to appear to the best 
advantage. Her Majesty stopped before them sud- 
denly, as if struck with admiration at this dazzling 
display. The most beautiful of these tissues, one 
intended for her Majesty’s wear on occasions of grand 
ceremony, is a thick white silk brocaded with bou- 
quets of flowers in the Pompadour style. This orna- 
mentation, exquisitely light and aérial, and which 
seems to tremble as if blown about by the wind at 
every indulation of the stuff, contains sixty shades of 
colour, without any blurring or want of harmony. 


While upon the subject we may mention that upon 
the return of the Empress and Prince Imperial from 
their Corsican and Italian journey the Empress will 
proceed on her visit to the East. In Galignani’s 
Messenger there appears a letter from Constantinople 
describing the vast preparations which are making in 
that capital for the reception of Her Majesty. The 
following is an extract from the letter in question :— 


Probably history records nothing in the way of sumptuous 
ceremonies which can be compared to the /étes intended to 
celebrate the visit of the Empress Eugenie to this capital. 
The Turks are desirous to show the extent of their esteem for 
France by the reception which they will give to the consort 
of Napoleon III., and they seem to experience the greater 
pleasure in displaying their gallantry that the sensation is 
novel. More than 6,000 workmen are occupied in finishing 
the road of Buyukdéré and the newly-formed streets of the 
city. That number is increased day by day, and will soon 
be doubled and even tripled ; everything must be ready for 
the 20th September at any cost. The whole Turkish fleet 
(thirty war vessels) will await the august voyageuse at Corfu. 
Raouf Pasha, Grand Master of the Palace, and Kiamil- 
Bey, Master of the Ceremonies, are appointed to go and 
present the first compliments of the Sultan. The Empress 
will renounce her incognita on her entrance into Turkish 
waters. The finishing touch is being put to the splendid 
caique in which Abdul Aziz will meet her Majesty and con- 
duct her to the palace of Beyler-Bey. A gala performance 
will be given at the opera, all hung with velvet and silk for 
the occasion, and the singers who are to have the honour of 
appearing will arrive from London and Paris. By the Suitan’s 
order, specimens of all the products of the empire are being 
collected at the Bazaar. The Empress and her suite will only 
be perplexed by the difficulty of making a choice. The 
Imperial harem, conducted by the Sultana Validé, will pay a 
visit in great state to her Majesty. But what is to surpass 
all that fancy can imagine will be the soirée preceding the 
day of the Empress’s departure. After a review in the plain 
of Beicos, aud a luncheon of which the bill of fare is a State 
business, the illustrious company will descend the Bosphorus 
to Beyler-Bey. Nearly all the vessels that the Ottoman 
empire can furnish will be present to accompany the Imperial 
yacht, and the flags seen by day will be replaced by myriads 
of lights. The palace and the houses on both shores will be 
illuminated throughout the immense extent of the sea, and 
enormous fires will be lighted on the mountains of Europe and 
Asia. The estimated cost of these enchantments is fifteen 


millions of francs.” 


A somewhat curious case of royal impecuniosity is 
about to come before the law courts of Orleans, if by 
this time it is not actually occupying the attention of 
the judges. The prosecutor is the French Minister of 
the Interior, in his official capacity, and the defendant 
is her Royal Highness Isabella de Bourbon, sister of 


| private houses at six shillings a-week, an 


In 1860 this royal lady 
alighted at an hotel in the town of Orleans with three 
of her children, whom she had brought with her that 
they might be suitably placed for their education in 
that very ecclesiastical city. One, a boy, Don F erdi- 
nand de Bourbon, was forthwith installed at the 
seminary of Chapelle Saint-Masmin, in the immediate 
vicinity of Orleans, and the others, girls, the Donna 
Luisa and the Donna Ferdinande, were placed at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. It having reached the 
ears of the then Préfet of the Loiret, M. le Provost- 
Delaunay, that the sister of the King of Spain was 
lodging at a common hotel, he invited her to the 
prefecture, and soon with pride installed her a 
his guest, feeling, moreover, that it would havé 
been a scandal not to have shown this mark 0 

respect to her royal highness. The wives of the 
great functionaries of the town, and all the gentility of 
the place, great and small, became immensely excited. 
Balls, /étes, ‘and finery, to do honour to her royal 
highness occupied the chief place in everybodys 
thoughts and conversation. Her royal highness 
was naturally very much gratified by the respect 
she excited and the invitations she received. In 
respect to the latter, however, she seemed disposed 0 
decline them, referring to the fact of her having come 
incog. and simply to put her children to school, and 
having consequently left her jewels, ornaments, an 

gala attire on the other side of the Pyrenees. No such 
excuse could be accepted by the ladies of Orleans. 
There are, said they, jewellers and modistes of repute 
in our own good town who would be only too charmed 
to supply all your royal highness can wish or requires 
Three bills were soon run up—12,000fr. for jewels, 
1,900fr. for dresses, and, least and last, 93fr. 50c. for 
shoes. After two or three months her royal high- 
ness left Orleans without paying the accounts in ques- 
tion. She is now being, or about to be, sued. Such 
is an outline of the case, which, if all the details come 
out in court, will afford 1 good deal of amusement to 
gossips on the banks of the Loire and elsewhere. 


The Comtesse Jeanne, under date Baden, August 16, 
writes to the Mémorial Diplomatique upon the fashions 
and follies of Paris and Baden, and the letter is 5° 
interesting that we have been induced to give the moré 
important passages :— 

A month has elapsed, my dear lady readers, since I had the 
pleasure of writing to you upon two subjects much in favour 
with women—fashion and elegance—and during that perio 
the beautiful place in which I reside has, in relation to thes® 
matters, changed its aspect a thousand times, remaining all the 
while, however, as coquettish and as bewitching as ever. 
present the Germans have almost all retired in favour of the 
Russian colony and French society. With the former hav@ 
come rivers of diamonds and pearls ; with the second, goo 
taste, a style of dress quiet in ornaments, trinkets, am! 
colours; with both, pretty women. Nothing is so muc 
worn as muslin jackets embroidered on coloured grounds. 
At a grard dinner given by the Princess S—— at the 
Chateau of the Jesuits, the Baroness de P » one 2% 
the queens of French fashion, wore a dress of Indian 
muslin, garnie de marvelleuses Malines, and tucked up over ® 
sky-blue foulard. She wore a small hat made of rice straws 
trimmed with white and blue feathers. Two days later, ab ® 
dinner given by the baroness and her husband, the Princes$ 
wore a dress of white China crape, with a jacke 
covered with English lace, and a bouquet of gardenia. In tne 
morning the ‘‘ Tussor blouse” is much worn. This garment } 
tucked up over a white brilliant petticoat or over one 0 & 
light chestnut colour. The bonnet is generally of colours ms 
harmony with the rest of the toilet. In this there is scope ta 
more elegance than might be supposed. With three bonne™ 
—a white, a black, and a chestnut—it is sufficient to chang 
the feathers and the flowers, adapting them to the colour ° 
the dress with which the bonnet is worn. The balls becomé 
more and more brilliant every week. The ladies dance 7 
short dresses, boots with too high heels, and little bonnets. 
take serious exception to these little bonnets. Perched oF 
the top of the chignon and covering the forehead and he 
(the glory of young girls), they seem quite unsuitable A 
the evening, when the rooms are lighted up; they rece 
too distinctly the manners of certain balls the names of wn 
I cannot here allow myself to mention. At the last fast 
the Princess Alexandrine D , a great lady though she “a 
by birth and right of her ccnquests, wishing to dance two 2 
three quadrilles, took off her hat, and placed it on the nee 
she left. Will this example be followed? With the fashie’ 
of blouses and jackets, it is essential to have stays—say W a 
we will—to make the figure slim and supple. We see a 60 
stant increase. in the success of the ceinture régente 0 
Dame de Vertus which arrive here every day from No. H6 
Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. Ladies! at the beginning of ee 
season I advised you not to travel without three or four er 4 
of those dear little stays, as they cannot be easily procs 
in the provinces, You ought to thank me for the good advise 
I then gave you. A thousand wonders are promised for pu- 
races, and we believe we shall have them ; for with M. le 
pressoir everything is possible. Apartments are being ‘ 
with frightful rapidity. It would be prudent to write 
once, otherwise you will expose yourselves to the risk of hay 
to run about the streets wild and in despair, without know? 
where to lay your heads. 


The Guardians of St. Pancras, who have prough® 
themselves into rather an unenviable notoriety lately, 
are to be congratulated on having at last contrived $ 
hold a meeting in which order took the place of He 
roar, and courtesy that of recrimination. Almost te 
the first time since they were elected their delibe He 
tions on Monday brought them to a rational et 
clusion. A letter was read from a lady stating t 
she had heard that the Guardians put out children 
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fe Some into her own home. 
se in which, as far as ié is reported, all the 
Peakers were on thesame side. The question is ob- 


Viously ; : 
lously one of very great importance, and it has the 


avreneee that, whether it would affect the 
c ildren for the better to entrust them _ to 
Private training, it could not possibly affect 


them for the worse. Of all methods of bringing 
Up children, next to that of bringing them up 
in the gutter, workhouse education is the worst. It 
18 hard to say whether its baneful effects are more 
Conspicuous in the case of boys or of girls. In either, 
*S a rule, the image of virtue is blotted out; the boy 
foes to the bad in his way, and the girl in hers. 

etween seventy and eighty per cent. of the young 
Women who have been brought up in a London work- 
10use are certain one day to return to it to burden 
the parish with a new generation of paupers. This is 
4 terrible fact, but not more terrible than true. It is 
hot that they fail in life after a fair fight for success. 

heir moral training has not enabled them to distin- 
SUish between right and wrong. They have learned 
that the one object of life is to live, and the means by 
Which it is attained are a matter of indifference. This 
Suggested placing out of the children in families is not 
4 resource free from the possibility of abuse-; but there 
need be little fear upon this score if proper precautions 
awe taken. If the Guardians can afford to pay six 
Shillings a-week for every child they farm out, they 
have a right to expect that they will be well fed and 
taken care of. One of the St. Paneras Guardians 
Suggested that by advertising in the country papers 
they would find plenty of persons, where milk is cheap, 
who would be glad to eke ont their incomes by receiv- 
ing parish children into their homes. But we think 
With a contemporary that something more than this is 
Necessary. Boys and girls must be taught a means of 
earning their bread, and guardians will do well, in 
their hunt after cheap milk, not to lose sight of in- 
dustrial education. If they could so rule their house- 
hold as to inspire confidence in those who might be 
inclined to take an orphan girl under their roof, and 
train her to domestic service without a consideration, 
they would open a channel by which numbers of chil- 
dren would be taken off their hands and entirely freed 
from the parochial taint. There are housekeepers 
who would be glad to take parish girls into their 
kitchens, feed and clothe them, and teach them the 
duties of a servant, if they could depend on their 
Civility, honesty, and desire to profit by instruction. 
But it is one of the great difficulties which well-dis- 
posed persons of this kind have to contend with, that 
the human material is so bad before it reaches their 
hands that they can make nothing out of it. 


The Saturday Review gives this week, apropos of 
the tourist season, an article on “ Packing-up,” in 
which ladies come in for a fair share of banter. The 
Writer first acknowledges his friendship for a tourist 
Who piqued himself on starting for his summer tour 
Simply “as he stood.” With a hat and an umbrella 
he would have cheerfully started for the Caucasus or 
Nova Zembla, if his whim took him there; he cer- 
tainly did, it seems, start with this meagre outfit for 
Moscow and the Calabrias. To use his own phrase, 
he “packed as he went along.” A hand-bag was 
Snatched at Dieppe, Paris yielded a razor and a tooth- 
brush, the necessaries of civilised repose got hitched 
On at Strasburg, a comfortable wideawake marked his 
Stay at Dresden, his railway rug bore the stamp of 

lennese extraction. He would fling down his burden 
when he reached home again, and declare he needed 
no Murray. Every article of his accumulated belongings 
had its separate history, its memories and associations. 
As he unpacked his carpet-bag he unpacked his diary. 
Ladies, however, interfere sorely with this arcadian 
Simplicity, and so the reviewer devotes the concluding 
Paragraph of his essay to them. ‘No one,” he 
Writes, “can be more profoundly impressed with a 
Sense of domestic blessings than we are” (there’s an 
Admission for a Saturday Reviewer !), “but it must 
be owned that a wife singularly complicates the pro- 

lem of packing. On our first Alpine tour we listened 
to the warnings of the wise, and sternly insisted that 
2 single portmanteau should do for both of us. We 
Were young, and there was a certain romance about 
he idea that won a laughing assent. The laugh 
asted as far as Lucerne, and then in some in- 
€xplicable way the portmanteau had become two. 

Ittle purchases of things absolutely needful had 
Qwetly crowded one out. We have long ceased to 

Ope for such unattainable glory of packing as this. 
ur aim at present is simply to keep the partner of 
Native joys to a single box. With infinite persuasion 
We induce her to start fair. Each year the box grows 
ger, bulkier, but it is still one. Why does it re- 
‘rn two? Why have we a dismal prevision that this 
Summer it will return three? It is impossible to 
etect the moment or the cause of the multiplication. 
tis generally at some station that the fact is broken 
° us, when we are too late to remonstrate. Over the 
anes ase we exert a stronger and a sterner dis- 
re e pack them together in portmanteaus, we 
bonnet-boxes downstairs, we weigh out the 


a ° 5 
Mount of their necessary luggage, and threaten to 


: 5 : | 
Upon this a discussion 


charge extras on their pocket-money. We prohibit 
all additions along the route. We remind them that 
cameos and ‘delicious statuettes’ can be bought at 
home. They are well-bred English daughters, and 
they yield. But they turn obedience into a 
running fight. They decline to pass through 
Paris without dresses. They refuse to visit the 
waterfall, and sulk at home in the hotel, lest 
‘any one whom we know’ should sce them in such 
a dishabille. They make sarcastic comments on the 
ridiculous shabbiness of English travellers, and then 
check themselves abruptly with a confession that we 
ave no better than cur neighbours. The eldest un- 
married one believes to this hour that a certain young 
ensign would have made her his bride if in an un- 
lucky moment he had not caught sight of her on a 
glacier. ‘Dressed as papa forces us to dress, he might 
as well have scen one in curl papers.’ The sigh flies 
gently down the line. If the rest remain unmarried 
no doubt each in her turn will attribute it to the 
despotism of papa. On the whole the question is 
fatally complicated by the moral and social considera- 
tions that family life involves. There is but.one 
course that we can fairly recommend ; it is to pack 
off wife and child to a quiet watering-place, and to 
start like our friend at the opening with a hat and an 
umbrella.” And so the Reviewer goes ! 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Blake's (Zady) Helen’s First Love, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth, 
Country Family (A), 3 vols., crown 8vo., 31s. 6d., cloth. 

Debrett’s Titled Men, 1869, 12mo, Is. 6d., cloth, limp. 

M‘Gee’s (Thos. D’Arcy) Popular History of Ireland, 2 vols., 4s., boards. 
Marryat’s (Florence) Véronique, a Romance, 8 vols., cr. Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well, cheap edition, crown 8vo, 2s., boards. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Gritmore, of Boston Jubilee fame, has sailed for 
Europe in search of materials for a still larger festival, to be 
held next year. ‘* Woe to his reputation,” says an American 
paper, ‘‘if he does not give us a hall holding 200,000 people, 
and an orchestra of about 50,000.” 

Lord Palmerston’s Diary, to which we have made brief 
reference, is written in a hand only a little less firm and 
graceful than Walpcle’s, but it is quite as legible. Itis nota 
mere record of facts, but a gallery of pictures and sketches, in 
all of which are clearly to be seen the style of an accomplished 
master. It is, besides, something more. <A scene between 
the writer and the Duke of Wellington, when Mr. Huskisson’s 
dismissal or his being retained was in dispute, is of the very 
highest and finest style of serious comedy: graphic, dramatic, 
and so life-like that the actors seem bodily before us. 

Miss Blanche Cole has been obliged to abandon her success- 
ful impersonation of Galatea, and has been succeeded by Miss 
Summers. A rather blundering apology was made for her 
absence the first night it occurred, and it is perhaps allowable 
here to hint that the possibility of an interesting event has 
occasioned the young lady’s temporary retirement. She has 
been for some time married to Mr. Sidney Naylor. 

Tt will be remembered that last year Mr. Charles Dickens 
was left executor by that evcentric clergyman, the Rev. 
Chauncy Hare Townsend. He is now, we understand, about 
to publish an account of his late friend’s ‘‘ Religious Opinions.” 

Mile. Déjazet’s exodus from the stage will be marked by an 
extraordinary piece of good fortune. She shortly makes her 
farewell appearance at the theatre which bears her name, in a 
new comedy by Sardou. After reaping the golden harvest 
that his fame will certainly bring to her, she will receive 
10,0007. from Baron Hausmann, who has determined to 
demolish her theatre to make way for one of his improvements. 
Mlle. Déjazet is nearly seventy-five. 

Mrs. Dixon, better known as Mdme. Bertha Purcell, has 
just died of consumption at the early age of thirty. Her fatal 
disease was much accelerated by over-exertion. She was not 
much known in London, but in the provinces was highiy 
esteemed as a prima donna in English opera. She was adrired 
and respected by all who knew her tor her generous and 
amiable character. 

Mr. Charles Matthews will make his appearance early in this 
month at the Princess’s Theatre in the new play by Mr. 
Boucicault. He will be welcome after a long absence and 
arduous incessant exertion for something like nine months. 

Mr. J. F. Booth, brother of the slayer of President Lin- 
coln, has just closed a successful engagement at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Dublin. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly publish a new 
weekly journal of science, to be entitled ‘* Nature.” 

The operatic season which has been conducted with so 
much spirit, and, regard being had to the difficulties of the 
undertaking, with so much success also, at the Olympic 
Theatre, under the direction of Miss Roden, was brought to a 
close last week, when a numerous audience assembled to wit- 
ness the opera of John of Paris, and other entertainments. 

The last representation of Acis and Galatea was given on 
Saturday evening at the Princess’s, many of the artists en- 
gaged in the performance having to take part in the festivals 
at Worcester and Norwich. The principal parts have been 
sung and played generally in a manner not only worthy of the 
existing fame of the artists who have performed the charac- 
ters, but in such a style as to win for them additional praise 
and admiration. Miss Blanche Cole was particularly suc- 
cessful, and maintained her old and gained a higher repu- 
tation by being transplanted to the Crystal Palace. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby and Mr. Montem Smith have each surprised 
and delighted their audiences ; both singers were compara- 
tively, if not entirely, new to stage business, but their per- 
formances in the cantata showed great taste and a ready tact, 
and thus helped to make their impersonation give as much 
pleasure as that afforded. by the music they sang. The band 
and chorus have been unusually good, the latter especially 
deserving notice for the admirable precision with which ail 
the choruses have been given; better, in fact, than they are 
usually rendered even when the singers have the advantage of 
reading from the copies and not singing from memory. The 
groupings and the scenery were as perfect as possible. The 
theatre is to be closed for a short time, and reopens with the 
new drama furnished by Mr. Dion Boucicault. 


Two small and beautiful stained glass windows, the gift of 


the Marchioness of Lansdowne, have been placed one each side | 


of the chancel in Calne Church. ‘The subject of the left win- 
dow is the declaration of Christ’s resurrection by the angel to 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, ‘He is not here, for he 
is risen.” That of the right is the appearance of Christ to 


Mary Magdalene after his resurrection, ‘‘ Touch me not, for I 
am not yet ascended to my Iather.” 

Mr. Holman Hunt, the English preraphaelite painter, who 
had been spending three or four days in Naples, left last week 
by the Rubattino line of steamers, for Messina and Alexandria 
in Egypt. He is, we understand, about to spend a year in the 
East, where he intends to paint another picture similar to the 
two great paintings which have gained him such a world-wide 
reputation. 

The Olympic will reopen in October under the management 
of Mr. Liston. The principal attraction will be a drama 
founded upon the subject of Mr. Dickens’s ‘* David Copper- 
field,” in which a Mr. G. I. Rowe, known in the colonies, 
will appear in the part of Micawber. 

Mlle. Pauline Lucca has been engaged by the Wiesbaden 
Kurhaus Administration for one concert to sing three songs 
for 5,000 francs, 

It is said that Mr. William Cullen Bryant approves the plan 
of Miss S. A. Brock, an American authoress, of collecting in 
a volume the one favourite poem of each of the American 
poets. Mr. Bryant approves it ‘‘as showing the comparative 
favour with which our poets regard what they have written.” 

The season at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre closed on Satur- 
day evening with the performance of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
comedy of School. The house, having been meantime entirely 
redecorated, will reopen with the same attractive drama on 
the llth inst. The public will learn with regret that Mr. 
Hare, one of the best comedians in Miss Marie Wilton’s com- 
pany, is suffering from severe illness. 

Dr. Spiers, author of a well-known French and English 
dictionary, as well as various esteemed educational works, 
died a few days ago at his residence at Passy. His age was . 
sixty-two. 

Miss Louisa Moore has safely arrived in New York. She 
will make her appearance in a day or two at Wallack’s Theatre. 

The Milan Zrovatore announces that the Princess de Solms 
(Countess Ratazzi) is writing both words and music to a new 
opera, entitled Byron. 

The house at Twickenham which was once the residence of 
Alexander Pope is, it is said, doomed to demolition by the 
demon of metropolitan improvement. 

The scandal of the Cracovian monastery is being turned to 
dramatic use for two of the Florence theatres. It 1s also said 
to be in preparation at a third. At the Prince Humbert 
Theatre in Florence, one of the pieces founded on this subject 
was to be produced for the first time last Saturday evening, 
under the title of Za Monaca di Cracovia, ovvero Venti Anni 
murata in una Cella.” 

Mr. Robert Edgar has returned from America, but Miss 
Marriott remains in the United States to fulfil her engage- 
ments. We understand it is the intention of Mr. Edgar to 
open Sadler’s Wells for the forthcoming winter season. 

Joseph Hatton, editor of the Gentlemen's Magazine, Blan- 
chard Jerrold, Walter Maynard, and William Sawyer, will, 
it is stated, be on the writing staff of the Jllustrated Midland 
News.. John Leighton will be among the artists specially 
retained. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan is expected to appear at the Gaiety 
Theatre in October. Miss Neilson will appear at the same 
time. 

A new play, written by Mr. Byron for Mr. J. L. Toole, 
will be produced at the Gaiety at Christmas. 

M. Alexandre Dumas, jun., is at Puy, near Dieppe, where 
he is building himself a villa. He has written to a frien 
that he has just finished the fifth act of a comedy destined 
for the Gymnase, and which will be represented in December. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s new comedy, New Men and Old Acres, 
which has been performed prepazatorily in Manchester, 
will be brought out at the Haymarket on the opening of the 
season. 

We learn from Mr. Howard Paul that he had 2,000 titles 
sent in in competition in reply to the offer of 5/. for a title, 
published some time ago in our columns, and that he selected 
as the successful one ‘‘ Music hath Charms.” 

The Formosa controversy still rages, and Mr. Boucicault 
has come forward with a letter, after which, whatever else 
may be thought of it, nobody can accuse him of having, like 
Mr. Chatterton, evaded the main question at issue. He boldly 
acknowledges all the responsibility the press has laid upon 
him, and frankly admits that his enterprise is not only ‘‘a 
revolution of the English stage,” but was also ‘‘ calculated and 
deliberate.” He declares that having ‘‘submitted long 
enough to a ridiculous restriction,” he has at last ‘* broken 
down a batrier which prejudice had established,” has ‘‘pro- 
claimed a literary thoroughfare with the full approbation of 
the public,” and, what is more, he ‘‘means to keep it open!” 
It now remains for the public to prove whether they will allow 
him to do so. 

The sixteenth triennial musical festival at Norwich was 
epened on Monday at St. Andrew's Hall, under most distin- 
guished patronage. ‘Ihe principal vocalists engaged were 
Mlle. Tietjens, Mlle. {IIma de Murska, Madame Talbot 
Cherer, Madame Patey, Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini ; Mr. Ver- 
non Rigby, Mr. Arthur Byron, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Signor 

Bettini, Signor Foli, and Mr. Santley. Mr. Benedict, who 
has conducted at every festival since 1845, once more wielded 
the bdton. ‘Lhe band comprised Blagrove, Paque, and some 
of the first instrumentalists of the day. ‘The local chorus 
comprised 72 sopranos, 35 contraltos, 28 altos, 67 tenors, and 
77 basses, making a total of 279. ‘The first concert was held 
on Monday evening, and passed off remarkably well. Nearly 
1,509 persons were present, and the receipts amounted to 
4411. 103. The programme consisted of Mendelssohn 8 
‘‘Lobgesand,” or ‘Hymn of Praise,” and Handel’s Acis and 


Galatea. : ; 2 
Many of our readers may be interested in learning that 


during the past year 42,331 volumes and pamphlets were added 
to the library of the British Museum (including books of 
music and volumes of newspapers), of which 992 were pre- 
sented, 6,099 were received in pursuance of the laws of 
English copyright, 346 were received under the international 
copyright treaties, and 34,894 were acquired by purchase. 
There were added also 33,403 parts of volumes (or separate 
numbers of periodical publications and of works in progress). 
A total of 1,145 sets of newspapers were received from the 
Inland Revenue offices of the United Kingdom, of which 131 
were published in Scotland, 138 in Ireland, 238 in London, 
and 638 in the rest of England. Of music, 2,121 pieces were 
acquired, each piece complete in itself, of which 1,527 were 
received by English and 576 by international copyright, and 
18 were purchased. Of 779 portions of musical works in 
progress, 473 were reccived by English and 305 by inter- 
national copyright, and 253 works of music of greater extent 
than single pieces were also acquired, comprising 25 by 
English, 65 by international copyright, and 162 by purchase. 
A total of 5,773 articles were received in the department, 
not included in the foregoing enumeration of volumes and 
parts of volumes, consisting of playbills, single pieces of 
music, broadsides, songs, ballads, and other miscellaneous 
items, giving a grand total of 81,597 articles received during 
1868 in the department, 
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striped with a colour, the flounce or flounces piped with 
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Wirn the coming in of September, 
Paris and London modistes alike com- 
mence to bestir themselves to decide 
upon the autumn fashions, but as yet 
it is too early to pronounce strongly 
upon such matters, the most that one 
can safely do being to indicate ten- 
dencies or venture to report proba- 
bilities. Then, when one attempts to 
describe ‘‘ the fashions” as they are, 
the difficulty is even greater. The 
fashionable world is scattered—enjoying invigorating sea 
breezes or delightful mountain air ; some, content with 
the quiet calm of country life ; others, seeking strength, 
‘* drinking the waters,” and participating in the various 
gaieties which usually charazterise the lovely places noted 
for their health-giving waters ; and when it is remem- 
bered, as it has been justly remarked, that ‘ La Mode” is 
supposed to provide a different style for each, and even 
that that which is appropriate for one watering-place is 
not ‘‘the thing” for another, we are sure our readers will 
endorse our opinion. 

We have, however, endeavoured to supply pretty full 
reports of La Mode at our principal English as well as 
Continental and American watering-places, and these, 
with the following supplementary notes, will have placed 
our readers in possession of all the facts worth recording. 

Light and thin materials, Le Follet states, are nearly 
all made in short costumes now, excepting, of course, 
when destined merely for evening wear or for ceremonial 
visits. White ecru and maize are the shades generally 
preferred. These are trimmed in a variety of fashions, 
black velvet still being the most usual trimming. Valen- 
ciennes is also much used in combination with the velvet. 


AUTUMN DRESS.—TLig. 


Plaited flounces remain much in vogue. China crape, 
chalis, and striped sultane make the most elegant cos- 
tume. Orape de soie, foulard, pique, batiste, toile, per- 
cale, and cashmere with taffetas, are all worn. White is 
above all suitable for seaside wear, almost every colour 
being more or less injured by the sea air. Plain black 
gauze, trimmed with black, worn over a skirt of light- 
coloured silk, is very pretty. 

There are also some very elegant dresses made of black 
tulle, embroidered with bouquets of coloured flowers— 
some with large pansies, with their foliage, the pattern 
running crossways on the skirt ; others with flowers of a 
variety of colours. These are made en tunique over 
skirts of black, white, or coloured silk. Upper short 
dresses of black taffetas are found extremely useful, espe- 
cially for travelling ; they can be worn with a variety of 
under-skirts, and make a nice change of toilette. 

Taffetas is coming again into favour somewhat, princi- 
pally, perhaps, from the fact of its being less liable to 
crumple and tear than the thinner materials necessitating 
such frequent change. 

_We find not unfrequently that under-skirts are trimmed 
with three bouillonnés, with a heading. If the upper 
skirt be of leno, pale-coloured barege or sultane, the 
bouillonnés are headed with a narrow fringe or Valen- 
clennes ; if the colour be a dark shade, with a narrow 
aut gulpure, or simply a binding of taffetas at each 
edge. 

Here are a few of 
contemporary :— 

_ Acostume of nankeen pique or batiste, the under-skirt 
just escaping the ground, trimmed with a plisse of a 
medium width ; upper-skirt trimmed to match (the plisse 
being narrower), looped up at each side in three large 
plaits, fastened by a mother-of-pearl button. One large 
plait in the middle of the back, also finished by a button. 
The body opened en cnr, with asmall basquine trimmed 
round with a narrow plisse. Tight sleeve, with a mous- 
quetaire cuff, edged with plisse and with a narrow guipure 


the principal costumes figured in our 


put on just easy ; guipure to match round the opening of 
the body. Sash of black gros-grain silk. 

A costume of lilac and drab shot silk, the skirt just 
touching the ground, and trimmed with several narrow 
flounces. Body op ned square, and basques cut up and 
turned back. Sleeves half tight, and rather wide at the 
bottom. Body and sleeves trimmed with a narrow frill. 

Costume of plain white barege, made with five flounces. 
Basquine of striped lilac and white barege, with two 
small basques fastened on the body which is cut square, 
and full in front. White scarf-sash of whitetulle, match- 
ing the fichu worn under the body. 

Seaside costume: under-skirt of white serge, with 
three flounces edged with black velvet. Tunic, rounded 
in front, made into a double panier behind, trimmed with 
one flounce. Black velvet sash with three bows, without 
ends. Very short veste, with revers of black velvet. 

Costume: skirt of cerise-coloured taffetas, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon put on in stripes lengthways. 
Body of cerise silk, matching the skirt. Very short upper 
skirt of black silk, looped up.en panier by a large bow of 
black velvet. Pelerine of black silk, plaited in front, "and 
opened like the fichus a la paysanne. 

Costume of pearl-grey poplin: under-skirt trimmed 
with three rows of wide black velvet. ‘‘ Metternich ” 
mantle of poplin, fastened at the waist by a black velvet 
sash, and trimmed with a wide black chenille fringe. 
Black velvet buttons. 

Costume of white percale: nine narrow flounces edged 
with Valenciennes. Casaque of the same, with two 
flounces. Wide scarf-sash, of red, green, and whit plaid. 

Costume of brown taffetas ; skirt with several narrow 
flounces, edged with cashmere of the same colour; the 
same cashmere forming basques, which are trimmed with 
silk fringe. Taffetas sash, trimmed with cashmere. 

Evening dress of white muslin over rose-coloured silk. 
The muslin skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce, 
vandyked at each edge, and is short enough to show the 


plaited flounce of the under-skirt. Two long pattes, 
rounded and trimmed with lace, fall on each side, upon 
which are placed three bouquets of flowers. Puff. of 
muslin, forming a panier, and looped up by a bouquet of 
flowers. Rose taffetas body, cut square and low. Che- 
misette of white muslin, open and crossed in front ; 
bouquet at the side. Short sleeves. 

Robe of white tarlatane, draped with hanging bows of 
blue satin. Upper-skirt of white taffetas, with pouff be- 
hind, trimmed with ruche of blue satin. Low body, and 
basques, trimmed to match. Fichu of plaited tulle under 
the body. 

: ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

There is little to say about bonnets for the present 
month, as hats take up the attention of most modistes at 
this season ; still there are many elegant models, from 
which we select, first, ‘‘'The Bouquet,” so called because 
it is really a bouquet of moss rosebuds, elegantly 
arranged on the summit of the head, with brides of plaited 
pink gauze. 

‘* L’Elegant,” of white gauze, with brides of the same 
carried round the chin, and fastened at the side by a blue 
velvet butterfly. A bow of blue velvet above the fore- 
head, and long white feather falling over the chignon. 

A third of white straw, with bandeau of black velvet, 
on which are three pink roses separated by coques of black 
gauze, which continue so as to form brides, fastened at 
the side under a rose. 

A fanchon of black lace, trimmed with black and white 
grapes ; a full-blown rose at the side, rather high up, and 
a second behind the ear close to the chignon. Short 
rounded brides of black lace, fastened under the chin, and 
black satin strings, tied under the chignon. 

English poplin will be fashionable for autumn wear. 
On this black velvet and Valenciennes are used in trim- 
ming ; the velvet laid on the flounces, which are scal- 
loped, and the lace sewn on the edge of the scallops. 
Poplin and cashmere are very suitable for short costumes 
—for instance, the under-skirt made of poplin, white 


a silk of the colour of the stripe. The upper-skirt of 
plain cashmere, matching the stripe, trimmed wit 
plisses, or with thick chenille fringe, and looped up at 
the sides and back, or only at the sides, according to 
taste. Plaid is also likely to be in favour as the season , 
advances. Scarlet, mauve, and sky blue under-skirts are 
worn by some ladies at the seaside, but in this the upper- 
skirt should be of either grey or black. The most simple 
evening dress at the watering-places is a skirt of light 
silk, with a thin high tunique, white or matching the 
under-skirt, opened in front, and with a sash of silk. 
GRAND FANCY DRESS BALL AT RYDE. 

The annual ball in aid of the funds of the Royal Isle 
of Wight Infirmary has taken place at the Town-hall, 
Ryde, and some fashionable company was present. The 
following is a short description of each of the ladies’ 
dresses in the quadrille :— ‘ 

Lady Lees, as Queen Elizabeth Woodville.x—White satin’ 
petticoat, gold tissue tight-fitting jacket trimmed with 
ermine, crimson satin mantle from the shoulders trimmed 
with ermine, gold jewelled cap and breastplate, and gold 
veil. 

Miss Lees, as Mrs. Page.—Short purple satin skirt and 
tight body trimmed with white lace and pearls, over long 
primrose silk train vandycked with black satin and pearls, 
white lace ruff, small pointed purple saitn hat trimmed 
with lace and pearls, ornaments pearls. ; 

Miss Mary Lees, as Mrs. Ford.—The same as Miss 
Lees, colours emerald green and pale pink, ornaments 
pearls. : 

Miss Ratcliffe, as Celia.—Pearl grey over white silk, 
looped up and trimmed with white lace and pink roses, 
small hat and crook. 

Miss Young, as Queen Elizabeth.—White satin under- 
skirt quilted with go!d, train of sky blue velvet, large ruff, 
small red velvet crown, ornaments diamonds and pearls. 

Miss A. Helme, as Anne Boleyn.—White satin magni- 
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ficently trimmed with blue satin and silver lace, small 
velvet cap with pearls, white net veil and ruff, ornaments 
pearls and diamonds. 

Miss Gordon, as Titania.—Short blue satin dress, 
looped up with convolvulus, black veil with silver stars 
fastened by a hat. 

Miss H. Turner, as Jessica.—Short dress of amber 
satin, upper skirt of crimson satin, black velvet bodice 
trimmed with sequins and gold tissue, same in hair. 

Miss J. Ratcliff, as Dorcas.—Short blue silk dress, 
upper skirt and body with net trimmed with roses. 

Miss A. Whitter, as Rosalind.—Crimson velvet body, 
and short skirt over pearl grey satin, small velvet cap 
with esprit, ornaments diamonds. 

Both Lady Louisa Dillon’s and Mrs. Pakenham-Mahon’s 
sets were extremely pretty, and the dresses charming ; 
tbe poudré, too, was most becoming. It was universally 
allowed that the belle of the ball was in this quadrille, 
attired in a lovely dress of cerise and white. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
AUTUMN DRESSES, 

ALTHOUGH a return of fine warm summer weather has 
been heralded in by some cold days, we are really in the 
autumn quarter, and shall do well to provide for autumn 
wants. ‘The bad manager never has seasonable clothing 
in readiness, and taxes probably her unfortunate dress- 
maker ; for there are always numbers of bad managers 
who crowd the needlewoman in importunate shoals, har- 
rassing her with over work at one period to defray the 
expenses of other seasons, when no work is sent in. 

Fig. 1 represents a striped foulard or mohair, with 
braces and trimmings of the darkest colour in taffetas. 

Fig. 2 is a plain material, silk or cashmere, with finely- 
pleated frills of the same. On cashmere the frills may 
be of the same, or of the same coloured taffetas, that 18 
thin silk. In silk the frills are suk, and the trimmings 
narrow cross-cut bands of silk or satin, machine stitche 


in the centre, the same colour, 
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SATIN.STITCH, OR VARIEGATED EMBROIDERY. 


(Continued, from “Harper's Bazaar.” ) 


Diagon 


twisted al, half-polka stitch is designed to imitate fine 


stitel cord (see Fig. 15). It is worked in diagonal 
and eS of equal length, which lie half beside each other, 
abso working them the needle must always be put close 
ies ©,0r under the last worked stitch, and in a diagonal 
s ecetOIrs The point on Fig. 15 designates the place 
. ete the needle must be stuck. Plain half-polka stitch 
Bierce as shown by Fig. 16. Cross stitch a thread of 
thi Se knitting cotton along the outline, and sew over 
‘ thread with straight stitches of equal length. 
Ij ain stitch, Fig. 17, is worked with a double thread. 
erence necessary to stretch the material in a frame for 
wh ing it. Work from left to right, and put the needle, 
"1 the frame is not used, from right to left through 


aN 


Big, 15.—MANNER OF MAKING DIAGONAL HALF-POLKA 
b STITCH. ° 


ue Material, bringing it between the double thread. In 
1 time, manner, and at short, regular distances, work 
the '¢ stitches, bringing the point of the needle where 
sti Stitch last worked. If worked in a frame, take che 
frescs at short, regular distances, running the needle 
ers underneath upward between the two threads of the 
Stitch. 
in the working the knotted stitch, Fig. 18, take the needle 
he left hand, wind the point three times with the 
Ge Ing thread, and run the needle, following the direc- 
on of the arrow point, to the point on Fig. 18, then run 
Straight through the stuff. 
moe shield stitch, Figs. 19 and 20, is worked either 
atr iZontally or diagonally ; it is similar to the interwoven 
ight satin stitch, but is worked in alternate rows, as 
ian by the illustration. For the sake of distinctness 
reads are shown somewhat far apart. 
€ borders, of which we give one pattern this week 


Ut 


Pj 
q. 16.—MANNER OF MAKING PLAIN HALF-POLKA STITCH. 


ig. 21) and for which in our next number we will sup- 
Y Several other designs, will serve for trimming table- 
til] ers, window-cushions, and baskets, as well as man- 
ar as, jackets, blouses, children’s clothing, &c., and they 

° all worked in the stitches we have described. 

1g. 21. Border in chain and knotted stitch, for work- 
8 which, see Figs. 17 and 1 8, and the appended descrip- 
Saree Work the knotted and chain stitch with silk 

‘St in one colour, or in two shades of the same colour. 

(To be continued. ) 
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(ossip on Pritish Jentls, 
» SME see a 
O the Belgravia for September Mr. A. C. Blackstone 
has contributed an entertaining and instructive 


article on British pearls, and incidentally on pearls 


i : : : 
2 Seneral, and the subject being one in which most ladies 


Fig. 17.—MANNER OF MAKING CHAIN STITCH. 


ate More or less interested, we extract some of the more 
des ortant passages, referring such of our readers as may 
ive further information to the article itself :— 
tian peo the Roman moralist, found fault with a Patri- 
in lady of his acquaintance for wearing a whole fortune 
like &r ears ; not meaning to insinuate that the said ears, 
fp. Pinky Venus-shells, were a fortune in themselves— 
? 48 a philosopher, he was above such fadaises—but be- 
Sen e was aghast at the millions of sesterces repre- 
aa by each of her pearl eardrops. The taste for 
the,» 18 of very great antiquity, but it is remarkable that 
in Y are mentioned but once in the Old Testament—viz. 
Mep ~ XXvil. 18, in conjunction with coral. Solomon’s 
to Ci ant navy traded to Ormuzd and Ind, possibly even 
®ylon ; yet, though his shipsare recorded to have brought 


Fig, 18.—MANNER OF MAKING KNOTTED STITCH. 


ba 

ss Consignments of ivory, apes, peacocks, and, doubt- 
the’ Precious stones also, we hear nothing of pearls in 
In + 5 meration of their master’s riches. However, 
“mpl, ew Testament we find the ‘ pearl of great price” 
typig yed, as an image familiar to oriental minds, to 
Afton Something of exceeding beauty and value ; and, in 
cats, throughout the flowery language of Eastern 
Me —.mprovisatores, ‘‘fair and spotless as a pearl ? 
lieg PrOVverbial, more especially in reference to the un- 
Es Purity of virtue. We can hardly suppose that the 
So aueeers of Ceylon or the Persian Gulf were unknown 
Ose g on or to his Phoenician ally, Hiram, King of Tyre, 
Cap of cee traded far and wide, and possibly rounded the 
the « torms centuries before Vasco di Gama renamed 

earls ‘ape of Good Hope” on his way to India. 
.“‘ppear to have been known at Rome after the 
ne War (they are still found off the Algerine 


to 


coast at the present day), but it was not until after the 
taking of Alexandria that they became universally 
fashionable in the imperial city. Previously to this, 
however, the fame of the pearls of Britain had reached 
the ears of Julius Czesar in Gaul ; nay, Suetonius declares 
that the cupidity of the future emperor, who had a pretty 
taste for gems and objets de luxe of every description, was 
the main inducement for his first invasion of Byitain, 
where he hoped to possess himself of some of these pearly 
treasures. After the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans, we find Cesar presenting a buckler, incrusted 
with Britannic pearls, to Venus Genetrix, suspending it 
as a votive offering in the temple of that goddess at 
Rome. Pliny takes care to mention that the inscription 
recorded their British origin (this alone implies that ori- 
ental pearls must have been already well known), and he 
rather seems to disparage the gift on that account; but 
the Roman ladies were apparently of a different opinion, 
for Britannic pearls speedily became the rage, and enor- 
mous sums were given for choice specimens by the fair 
leaders of ton at Rome, Pompeii, and ‘‘ shining” Baiz, 
the Biarritz of imperial Rome. Antony, or, as some 
allege, Agrippa, brought a pearl from Egypt so large that, 
cut in half, it formed a pair of earrings for the statue of 
Venus in the Pantheon ; but this was, of course, an ori- 
ental or an African gem. The Roman ladies wore pearls 
in their hair and on various parts of their dress, even on 


15,0001., and to have drunk it in a glass of wine to the 
health of her Majesty, thereby winning his wager from the 
Spanish Ambassador as to which of them would give the 
most costly dinner. But the material for this ruinous 
toast was, in all probability, like its Egyptian prototype, 
an. oriental specimen. 

In the middle ages, Scotch pearls were celebrated on 
the continent of Europe for their size and beauty, and 
their peculiar pink hue was highly esteemed by foreign 
magnates. The famous hussar-jacket of Prince Ester- 
hazy, entirely covered with pearl embroidery, was largely 
indebted for its sheeny splendour to Scottish pearls. But 
pearls are fragile things to hold, and at court festivities 
the prince’s track in a waltz was marked by a shower of 
of pearls scattered profusely around him ; while the wear 
and tear incidental to donning and doffing the precious 
garment was a small fortune to his valet, who carefully 
gathered up the cast-off wealth of his master from the 
dressing-room floor. 

Nor in these early days was Ireland behindhand in con- 
tributing gems ‘‘rich and rare” from her loughs and 


the straps of their sandals, as well as on their arms, neck, 
and ears. In the latter they were frequently worn, as we 
learn from Pliny, loosely strung together in separate 
drops, when they were termed crotalia, or castenet-pend- 
ants, and the fair wearers took a childish delight in the 
rattling of these drops as they clicked against each other 
with every movement of the head. Pliny denounces the 
new ‘‘sensation” very warmly, complaining that the 
malady had reached even the common people, who had a 
proverbial saying that ‘‘a pearl worn by a woman in 
public is as good as a lictor before her.” He further 
makes mention of a wedding-feast, at which Lollia 


Fig. 19.—MANNER OF MAKING SHIELD STITCH. 


streams. Many beautiful pearls were found in the rivers 
of Donegal and Mayo, and other districts beyond the 
Pale ; and on October 13, 1688, we find Sir Robert Read- 


ing corresponding with the Royal Society on the structure, 


colour, and so forth of the Irish pearls. In England, the 
pearls from the river Irt, in Cumberland, became so 
noted, that ‘‘ fair as Irton pearls” became a proverbial 
byeword in the north country. The river Conway, in 
Wales, was also famous; and at the present day the 
freshwater mussels are called by the Welsh countryfolk 
‘*deluge-shells,” from their supposed origin in Noah’s 
flood. Sir R. Wynne presented a magnificent pearl from 
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Fig. 21.—BoRDER IN CHAIN AND KNOTTED STITCH. 
[See Figs. 17 and 18. | 


Paulina, the wife of Caligula, was present, covered with i 
emeralds and pearls disposed in alternate layers and rows : 
on her head and hair, woven into wreaths, hanging from , 
her ears, encircling her neck, arms, and fingers, and deco- 
rating every part of her dress. He gravely censures this 
prodigal display, and appraises it at no less than 300,0001. 
of our money. The Britannic pearls were held in pecu- 
liar estimation by those dainty dames for their pinky hue 
(at the present day those that come from the Persian 
Gulf are golden yellow, and the Ceylon specimens mostly 
white), and the oriental ones seem for atime to have gone 
more or less out of fashion. In reference to Britain, 
Tacitus, in his ‘‘Agricola,” mentions that pearls of a ‘‘tawny 
livid colour ” were frequently thrown up by the waves on 
its shores, and then collected by the islanders ; but these, 
from the description of the tint, were, in all probability, 
bits of amber, rounded and polished by the action of the 
waves, such as may be picked up at the present day after 
any great storm on the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts. We 
should note, however, that venerable Bede, writing some 
centuries later, but quoting apparently Solinus, says that 
‘excellent pearls are found in the British seas, various in 
colour, though principally white.” _ 
Meantime, in the prodigal age of imperial Rome, while 
the husbands. spent half their incomes on banquets of 
nightingales’ tongues and Kentish oysters from the 
‘¢ Rutupian bottom,” the latter being imported at fabu- 
lous prices—their wives, as Seneca hints, hung the other 
half from their ears in the shape of British pearls. 
Fashion, no less than history, proverbially repeats itself ; 
and since gold and silver dust for the hair, African cos- 
metics, and other adventitious aids to beauty, after being 
a crying evil in Juvenal’s days, have lately returned to us 
in full force, so likewise are British, and more particularly 
Scotch, pearls daily more sought after by the fair sex. 
Even Cleopatra’s extravagant feat of dissolving a costly 
pearl in vinegar and drinking it off at a banquet, had its 
exact parallel in England during Elizabeth’s reign. That 
grave and otherwise frugal citizen, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
is said to have reduced to powder a pearl valued at 


‘amount, and it increases every year. 


the Conway to Catharine of Braganza, queen of Charles 
II., and it still figures as one of the principal adornments 
of the royal crown. Though the mania for native pearls 
seems to have partially died out in the next half century, 
yet between the years 1761 and 1764, pearls to the value 
of 10,0007. were sent to London from the rivers Tay and 
Isla, then, as now, the principal centre of the Scottish 
pearl-fisheries. But, as Mr. Bertram justly remarks, the 
trade carried on in the corresponding three years of the 
present century represents far more than double that 
We owe the revival 
of this ancient industry to the discernment and enterpris- 


ling spirit of a foreign dealer in gems at Edinburgh, who, 


having occasionally met with fine pearls said to come from 
Scotch rivers, was so attracted by their size and beauty, 
that he resolved to collect them in a systematic way, 
by travelling through the country and buying up 
all the good specimens he could find. This stimu- 
lated the search for more; and _ the visits of 
the foreign gentleman, who gave such good prices, 
soon sent man, woman, and child into the lochs and 
streams, groping for mussels and prising them open in 
search of their occasional precious contents. On the classic 
banks of ‘* bonnie Doon,” which at one time had a good 
reputation for its pearls, the mussel hunt grew so keen 
among the Ayrshire folk after the jeweller’s visit, that it 
became locally known as ‘‘the pearl fever.” Nor is it 
surprising that the epidemic should be catching, when we 
learn that in 1863 the wages paid by him to those em- 
ployed in pearl-fishing on his account exceeded 150I. a- 


Fig. 20,—MANNER OF MAKING SHIELD STITCH. 


month, while there were besides many other fishers who 
traded independently, making a very comfortable living 
by an occupation which involved no capital, and compara- 
tively slight exertion. The mussels are usually found in 
the clearer parts of the stream ; and, if lying too deep to 
be reached by the hand, are easily captured by inserting 
a stick between the gaping shells, which instantly close 
upon it, and both are drawn up together. It would 
seem that, on an average, one mussel in every 100 or 180 
contains a pearl, though this is, of course, a variable cal- 
culation. Mr. Unger was rewarded for his spirited exer- 
tions by gradually collecting a large number of remark- 
wbly fine specimens, which commanded prices varying from 
5I. to 60l.; and titled, nay, even royal, ladies, caught the 
infection, and eagerly sought after these Scottish gems. 
Their fame soon spread to the Continent, especially to 
France, where the Empress Eugenie, herself on one side 
of Scottish extraction, possesses a splendid necklace 
formed entirely of Scottish pearls. More recently foreign 
agents have appeared in the north in quest of these gems, 
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and the trade waxes brisker than ever. Nay, even the 
Australians, bent upon acclimatisation projects, are 
anxious to import the pearl-mussel to their rivers. Nor 
is the fishery confined to the Tay, the Doon, or the Isla. 
Other streams, such as the Clyde, Earn, Teith, Ythan, 
Forth, &c., yield a fair quota of pearly treasure, accord- 
ing to the nature of their beds. There are four species 
of fresh-water mussels in the British islands, of which the 
usual fluviatile sort (Alusmodon margaritifera) does not 
object to a habitat among rocks and stones ; whereas its 
cousin (Aiodon cyaneus), of a larger size and more homely 
exterior, prefers the muddy ooze of lake bottoms, or the 
sandy reaches of our wider and more placid streams. 
Loch Tay is also very prolific in mussels ; and the late 
Marquis of Breadalbane had a fine collection of pearls 
gathered from its waters. The partial laying dry of Loch 
Vennacher, in constructing a sluice for the Glasgow 
Water works, revealed a great quantity of mussels, 
wherein many fine pearls were found by the labourers. 
This incident suggested to Mr. Unger the idea of syste- 
inatically dredging this and other lochs, and of examin- 
ing their beds by means of diving apparatus; but the 
muddy nature of their bottoms proved a great bar to 
success ; and, on the whole, the experiment did not re- 
ward his explorations. We regret, moreover, to hear 
that, as was the case with the marine pearl-tisheries of 
Ceylon for many years, several of the Scottish streams 
are nearly exhausted of their mussels by over fishing ; 
and, unless the Reformed Parliament furnishes us with a 
“‘Pearl-mussel Act,” there is some danger of these 
mollusks becoming extinct in a few years. 

The origin of pearls was a subject of much speculation 
in ancient times, and still provokes considerable discussion 
and difference of opinion among zoologists. The ancients 
fabled that they were originally drops of rain or dew, 
which, falling into the half-opened shells, were converted 
by the animal into pearls by some occult process of nature, 
‘* plastic force,” or what not. This theory is gravely ad- 
vanced by Pliny, who, in his chapter on pearl-oysters, 
avers further, that pink pearls are produced upon sunny 
days, while the dull-hued specimens are due to a cloudy 
sky, &c. Dioscorides, who ought to have known better, 
seems to incline to the same opinion, faute de mieux. 
pore poetically alludes to the theory in the well-known 

ines :— 


Hotes ou Croquet. 


Oy 
>) OT long ago (say some ten years back), a new game 


“ence was promptly furnished by the appearance 
upon the lawns of country houses, and in the gardens 
of town villas, of certain pegs, and white hoops, and 
rolling balls, as brightly and as variously coloured as the 
flowers in the neighbouring parterres. Pretty ladies 
were soon to be seen thumping these bright balls about 
with tiny mallets ; and this game quickly became popular. 
A philosopher like the late Mr. Buckle, able to trace a 
subtle concatenation between things apparently as uncon- 
nected as Scotch mists and the ‘‘ Shorter Catechism,” 
might here pause, and consider curiously the simul- 
taneous appearance in the world of “ tight croquet” and 
of short petticoats with fascinating borders. Does it not 
umost seem as if the processes of ‘‘ roqueting ” and ‘ cro- 
queting,” and the fact that the young ladies have pretty 
ankles, were all discovered at the same moment of time ? 
We put aside analogous revelations on the subject of 
knickerbockers considered zsthetically. The new game, 
like everything else, had its grotesque as well as its 
romantic side in the first year of its existence ; but of 
course to an originator must be allowed some of the 
eccentricities of the genius that invents. Simultaneously 
with the bewitching ‘tight crouquet” were born of 
human brain the ungainly “spoon” between the legs, 
and the ‘‘ Hertford squat,” three methods of croquet 
playing all now condemned by the committee of the All 
England Croquet Club. The ‘‘ Hertford squat,” we may 
mention in the interest of future historians, was effected 
by a gentleman stooping down like a frog, and then 
holding his mallet between his boots and close to its 
head. The new game (which is not in point of fact so 
very new, as ‘‘ bowls” were struck through a number of 
hoops just like our croquet hoops with a ‘‘battoon” in 
the days of the Tudors) had a very tolerable success, 
but was perhaps more admired by the daughters than by 
the fathers and sons of families ; the paternal mind grow- 
ing anxious about crushed geraniums and unmeet matri- 
monial entanglements ; whilst the sons of families, even 
in the most exciting turns of the game, would sometimes 
sigh after neglected partridges, pikes, and trout. One 
curious and very noticeable feature of the dawning pas- 
time we cannot pass without notice here—the strong and 
rival feelings it aroused in the breasts of its players; ex- 
citements ferocious, and excitements tender. Everybody 
seemed to possess his own rules, as elastic under all the 
accidents of the game as the celebrated maxims of Mrs. 
Harris. A variorum reading of Jacques’s croquet laws 
has often created an undying emnity. The corresponding 
phenomenon of a pretty tactician ‘slaving ” her antago- 
nists through the remainder of her hoops and his natural 
life has of course been too often noticed before to call 
for any special remark. 

The enormous spread of croquet since those days is 
due to the vitality of the game itself, and the varied 
beauties that have been developed in its tactics. The 
fact that it is the only game that brings gentlemen and 
ladies together in the open air cannot be rated too highly. 
Whether for flirtation or downright hard play, croquet 
has unquestionably achieved this result, and every other 
pastime has failed. In archery gentlemen shoot and ladies 
shoot, but they usually shoot at separate targets, for 
separate prizes ; and archery practice is tedious from a 
want of the excitement of competition. But place a 
couple of ladies and a couple of gentlemen on a good 
croquet-ground, and every game they play may be ren- 
dered exciting by judicious handicapping. Thus, if one 
player be very much too strong, he may undertake to 
work round an extra dead ball, or he may jump over all 
his hoops instead of going through them, as was once 
effected by Mr. Hale, who has made handicapping his 
special study. And if the players are more evenly 
matched, perfect equality can be obtained by the system 
of bisques. A bisque is one extra shot allowed to the 
weaker antagonist at any period of the game that he likes 
to claim it. Croquet is a healthy billiards, with ladies’ 
society as a substitute for stifling tobacco fumes. 
game, we believe, whose career is only at its very outset, 


And precious the tears as the rain from the sky 
Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea. 


In connexion with Pliny’s statement, that the deep-sea 
pearl oysters are accompanied by sea-dogs, who act as 
their faithful guards, Procopius (De Bello Pers. b. i. c. 
14) tells a whimsical story. He avers that the sea-dogs 
[qy. dog fish ?] are great admirers of the pearl fish, and 
and follow them out to sea; that when the sea-dogs are 
pressed by hunger, they go in quest of prey, and then 
return to the vicinity of the oysters and gaze upon them. 
Now, a certain fisherman had noticed these platonic 
loves of pearl oyster and sea-dog, and watching his op- 
portunity when the mollusk was deprived of its faithful 
sentry, who was absent for a while in search of food, 
pounced upon the defenceless oyster, and made for the 
shore with his prize. But the sea-dog, having taken a 
hasty meal, hurried back on the fins of love to the 
vicinity of his beloved, arriving just in time to catch a 
glimpse of the retreating robber. Before the latter could 
reach the shore he was overtaken by the sea-dog, and a 
fierce struggle ensued for the pearl-fish. Finding himself 
getting the worst of it, the fisherman made a last effort, 
and threw the pearl-fish high and dry on the strand, 
whereupon he was at once ‘‘ torn in pieces” (see Proco- 
pius) by its infuriated protector. Unluckily we are not 
informed whence Procopius derived this extraordinary 
legend, which, as a trayeller’s tale, combining the poetic 
with the popular scientific element, throws the fictions of 
Herodotus and Strabo completely into the shade. 

But to return to the formation of pearls. Modern 
naturalists, after much patient investigation, generally 
ascribe their origin to an irritation produced by the in- 
trusion of some foreign body, such as a grain of sand or 
grit into the shell or body of the mollusk ; this particle 
becoming in due time, by a pathological process, covered 
over with a calcareous secretion deposited thereon in suc- 
cessive layers or lamellations. 

The late Professor Quekett subjected a sea-pearl to 
microscopic examination, and found the nucleus to be a 
minute portion of steel, probably, from its position, part 
of the blade of an oyster-knife, which, having chipped 
off in a vain attempt to open the oyster, had been coated 
over with pearly matter by the mollusk. The exact 
chemical composition of this secretion, termed nacre by 
zoologists, has never been satisfactorily ascertained, but 
its calcareous origin would account for Cleopatra’s pearl 
being so easily soluble in vinegar. 


nineteenth century ; and much of its success is due to the 
counteraction it offers to the sect of Muscular Christians, 


and the exhausted nervous energies consequent on their 
excesses. 

In our present limited space we propose now to offer a 
few remarks on the present and future of croquet. All 
progress will chiefly arise from croquet clubs, croquet 


difficulties to contend against. It is difficult to find a 
ground sufficiently extensive for really good croquet play. 
Fifty yards by thirty-five are the dimensions laid down 
for a single game, and ground for one game alone is of 
little use toaclub. Land is very expensive, especially 
near the towns where most croquet players congregate, 
and turfing and levelling, and constant rolling and mow- 
ing, run away with money; but the numerous croquet 
clubs springing up all over England show that these diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable. Bowling-greens have 
been combined with croquet clubs in some towns, the 
croquet hoops being drawn at a certain fixed time, and 
the bowlers, like the owls, coming out in the gloaming. 
In other places cricket players and croquet players use 
the same ground on alternate days. It is not, of course, 
absolutely necessary to adhere to the exact prescribed 
dimensions of ground in all cases. This cannot be done 
even in grand tournaments. At the recent Crystal 
Palace tournament each ground was forty yards by thirty, 
the limits being marked off by a line of white tape; at 
Oxford each ground was only thirty yards by twenty-five. 
Care should be taken only that the distances should be 
made as great as possible, sometimes greater than laid 
in the Field laws, sometimes less. Pedantry should be 
avoided, and beginners encouraged as much as possible to 


LOST LOVE. 


Tue sere leaves hide in the hedges, 
The long grass shivers and sighs, 
As the bleak wind blows through the bare gaunt boughs, 
Under the sullen skies. 
The great clouds cower on mountain-tops, 
Heavy with coming snows ; 
And our love, our lost love, darling, 
It died with the last year’s rose. 


The spring’s first smile will melt the snow 
From hill and scaur and fell ; 

And the daisy will wake in the sheltered brake, 

he primrose star the dell. 

The beck will glint down the steep hill-side, 
Freed from its frozen chain ; 

But our love, our sweet love, darling, 
Will never bloom again, 


The soft west wind will whisper low 
Through the gracious morning dew, 

Till the tender green of young buds is seen, 
To brighten the birch anew ; 

Till the low clear notes of the mating birds 
Through the feathery cepses ring ; 

But our love, our deadl ove, darling, 
It has no second spring. 


* Epitomised from Zinsleys’ Magazine for September. 
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practise at difficult distances. It is astonishing what Be 
gress is quickly made by tyros under good instruction a? 
example; indeed, it is observable that the bulk of g9° 
players have all sprung up round one or two well-know? 
centres, such a3 Moreton-in-Marsh, or the dwelling-hous? 
Good example produces good practice 
Conspicuous among local clubs are the Sussex Court 
Club and the Four Shires Club. 

Having formed your club, it is important to fan the 
zeal of its devotees by matches, and handicaps, and tour 
naments. The recent great successes of croques tourn®, 
ments make the future of croquet most hopeful. Uniti 
the present year, the only tournament of any gener 
importance that had taken place was that held Jast #4 
tumn on the cricket-ground of Moreton-in-Marsh. Col 
sidering the out-of-the-way position of Moreton, this 
tournament proved a great success, and great credit 7 
due to Mr. Walter Jones Whitmore, its originator. ye 
lasted four days, and most of the best players in Englan 
contended. The ground was in first-rate order, and the 
distances greater than in recent tournaments. The prize 
was won by Mr. Peel. 

This year a number of minor tournaments have take? 
place ; and (under rival All England Club auspices) t¥? 
grand ones, the Crystal Palace and the Oxford tour 
ments. : 

Whilst on the subject of tournaments, we may mentio? 
a form of contest which excites, perhaps, more gener 
interest amongst spectators than a regular tournamen’s 
and which, perhaps, we may call the “social handicap: 
The best way of getting it up is this: Pick out a cortitt 
number—say the eight best ladies of a club—and Jee 
these each choose a gentleman, the worst player choosi#8 
first. It will be found by this means that a very fal 
equality is obtained. The partners remain in conjunctio” 
through the various heats of the match. Tach game a 
of course, thus played by a lady and gentleman against E 
lady and gentleman, and a great deal of good and mo 
exciting play is usually elicited. The sociable handicaP 
has been practised with great success in the Four Shire? 
and Cheltenham Clubs. 

We shall now say a few words about the improvement? 
of grounds and implements. The ground must be pe 
fectly level for anything worthy of the name of re4 
croquet ; but this is a matter that the committees of th? 
numerous clubs everywhere rising up can easily adjus* 
The question of mallets is much more important. There 
can be no doubt that much of the immense recent ime 
provement that has taken place in croquet is due to 1% 
proved mallets. Directly heavy mallets were adopte’ 
it was found that even a third-rate player could work @ 
the way round a little ground with comparative eas?’ 
and the increased distances that have been adopted Me 
consequence of this discovery seem to make very lth? 
difference now. At the Crystal Palace there were at lea 
ten or twelve players present who, on getting a couple ? 
balls, seldom failed to reach the last hoop. To reme 
this, there is now an outcry in one direction for lars® 
distances still, in another for smaller hoops. We peliev? 
that this last is the most sensible reform, and five-i®@? 
hoops are already talked about for matches next ye" 
Indeed, we are not quite certain whether very large 
grounds are not a mistake, as they seem to contribut? 
very little towards shortening the breaks, whilst by ¥47 
creasing the uncertainty of long shots, they seem almos 
to give the game to a fluke or to the winning of the to* 
at starting. A moderate-sized ground, very small hoop* 
fewer of them, and a rule that every ball should go thre? 
times round, would give less opening to luck, and 4” 
velop prettier play. A good player might then feel co? 
fident that if his ball was struck true, he might reg! 
the balls. This was by no means the case in rece? 
matches. : 

And now about tactics. We believe all croquet tacti® 
may be resolved into one golden rule, ‘‘ Always strive 1° 
a break with two balls as ‘slaves.’?” This should be 
the croquet player what the attack on the adverse king © 
bishop’s pawn is to the chess-player. No matter whethe 
one ball be the enemy’s player, the possession of * 
balls at the right hoops ought to allow a good playe! r 
work right round, and transfer the break to his oth® 
This is to be done by the well-known expedient ° 
always ‘‘posting a sentry” one hoop in advance; 2? 


a thorough relaxation to the overworked brain of the| the abandonment of tight croquet makes little differen®” 


as a judicious ‘‘ rush ” will always give an easy splittins 
shot. A very common device (with high authority : 
back it) is to leave the enemy’s dead ball close to shear 
own dead ball, and then try and work round with Be 
“player.” But this, besides wasting valuable time, gi 
source of great peril, as one error would at once give }!? 


the balls. It is true (we will suppose that you have ape 
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rolling croquet as Mr. Law; but it is almost always P° g 
sible to secure the break for your other ball by placing 
the adversary’s dead ball near it, and then lying UP fe. 
his hoop. In your next turn you can split your adve 
sary’s ball to the next hoop, in order to pick up yo 
own ball, and go on with your own game. The m4 
valuable shot in croquet at present is the long roll 
croquet in its various forms. Croquet has its mee 
canons (like the late Irish Church), wise canons—sucht 3 
keeping your adversary’s last player in your own gate 
and never slaving your adversary’s player. These.” ) 
good defensive tactics, but with Mr. Hale or Mr. +“ 3 
more is required. You must work round and_W® 
quickly, or you will not be able to work round at all. 
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Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badg® oF 
youth.—Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Hain Resrore jy tO 
Dressine never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded HO, FL 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first applicat! It 


beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hall: pro’ 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. ak av! 


motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thle™ 19, 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither 01 meyers 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs._ 8. f< 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and he 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemls 


Perfumers. Dendt, 256, High Holborn, London. 
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REFERENCE to the comprehensive papers 
on Taking Fern Impressions and on Drying and 
Preserving Flowers, to be found in our back 
numbers, will place the reader in possession of 
Many facts that will be found extremely useful in respect to 
the drying and preservation of ferns, and as the information 
is so readily obtainable, it is scarcely necessary for us to re- 
Capitulate it here. We proceed, therefore, instead, in the brief 
Space at our disposal, to supply such additional hints as may 
necessary to enable beginners to make the most of their 
©pportunities this summer. 
. A collection of dried ferns is not only highly useful and 
interesting for reference at all times of the year, but may be 
Tendered a cheap, yet exceedingly pretty addition tothe home 
Of taste. Such a collection need take up little room, and if 
Properly dried the ferns will preserve their beauty for years. 
rt. Williams, of the Victoria Nursery, has some ferns and 
Ycopods that have been dried for many years, and they look 
48 well now as when first done. The way, too, in which he 
dries his ferns is very simple, but it answers the purpose well, 
and its simplicity is therefore an advantage. We therefore 
Willingly accept his guidance in the matter. 
I first get (he says) two pieces of board, about three feet 
long and a foot and a half wide, then some paper—blotting 
aper, or any kind that absorbs the moisture rapidly will do. 
n taking specimens for drying, the first thing to observe is 
the perfect state of the fronds; some ferns, such as Llavea 
Cordifolia, Stenosemia aurita, Nephrolepis davallioides, &c., 
&c., have the fertile fronds either wholly different or partly 
Contracted ; therefore it should always be borne in mind that 
® perfect specimen includes every characteristic part. 
The small-growing species ought to be taken up with the 
Yoots and dried entire. Shake the soil off from the roots 
efore you put them into paper. When the specimens are 
teady, place three or four sheets of paper on one of the boards. 
then one of the fronds on the top of the paper. The quantity 
of paper required between each specimen will vary with cir- 
cumstances ; for small species, and those not very succulent, 
our or five sheets will be sufficient, but more will be required 
Or some of the larger kinds. Keep on thus till you get all 
Your specimens in, by placing two or three sheets of paper 
etween every frond, according to size ; if the latter are 
Small, you can place two or three in one sheet. After they 
are all put together, then place the other board on the top of 
em ; get something heavy—say about ten or fifteen pounds 
Weight—and place it on the top of the board. Let them re- 
Main for three or four days, then give them fresh paper and 
Place them as before, following the same plan until you get 
all dried ; but be careful always to keep the specimens in a 
ry place, for if allowed to get damp they soon become use- 
ess, [f more specimens are gathered, they must be put by 
emselves in the same way as the former ; but be careful not 
© put too many under the process of drying at once, unless 
ou put them in separate places. After they are all dried, 
Set some white paper, and put cach specimen by itself on a 
sheet ; after that is done, then have a slip of paper for each, 
or the purpose of writing its name on, and the station from 
Which it was gathered, and if a native or cultivated specimen. 
Ney may be arranged in two ways—the first is on an 
alphabetical system; the second is to have the genera 
STouped together according to their natural affinities. The 
the is the easiest for mere reference, but the latter 1s by far 
© most interesting and instructive. After this, they may 
f ® deposited in any convenient place that is dry and excluded 
Tom the air, to be taken down and examined as occasion Or 
Pleasure may dictate—in either case they will be a source of 
tpetual pleasure, well repaying the labour bestowed. 
sit have also seen them used for making pictures for the 
3 ting-room, by fastening them down with gum upon paper 
' cardboard, and then framing them. They can be made 
the ornamental in this way, if a good design is made, and 
fr €y retain their beauty a long time if, strong sunlight is kept 
ts them. For dinner-table decoration, also, in winter they 
hs exceedingly useful and very handsome, for, if properly 
Tanged, no stranger could tell if they were living fronds or 
This practice is of great service with such plants as the 
be nogrammas, the fronds of which so soon shrivel after 
do ‘g cut from the plant. In this way fronds may be made to 
Mer uty the whole winter, and if they are gathered in sum- 
» When they are making them freely, it will not injure the 
ies eee of the plants. Selaginellas are also of great ser- 
aii en the same purpose when dried, and also for the decora- 
of the dessert table in winter, when leaves are scarce. 
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died Man named Eugene Fié, residing at Belleville, has just 
bitten hae mad at the Hospital St. Louis, from having been 
0 by a cat of which he was particularly fond, 
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Srncx last we wrote the weather has turned much colder, 
and many of our trees and shrubs are rapidly beginning to 
don their autumn attire, warning us that the season for clear- 
ing away the bedding plants is not far distant, and that it will 
therefore be no longer wise to delay taking slippings, if they 
are to be well rooted before winter, especially as this can be 
done without disfiguring in any way the parent plants. 

Where it was not convenient to propagete auriculas earlier 
by means of side or off-shoots, this might be done now. 
Immediately the shoots are taken off let them be potted singly 
into small pots, and if very small two or three may be placed 
around the inner sides of pots in preference to placing one in 
the centre, as is customary. Place them into a sheltered, 
shady situation, and give a good soaking of fresh water with 
a rosed water-pot. 

Propagate bedding plants for 
shoots make the best plants. 
points of young growing shoots. 
from the points of young shoots. Calceolarias should be 
struck in good loam and leaf mould. Herbaceous plants may 
also be struck in quantities to keep over winter in frames, 
‘such as pansies, dielytras, double walls, double Canterbury 
bells, double feverfew, and hollyhocks. Keep dahlias and 
hollyhocks well fastened, and put stakes to chrysanthemums 
before their heads get heavy, as a protection against storms. 
Pompones may still be struck for blooming in pots. 

We advise all who meditate purchasing bulbs for winter 
forcing and spring blooming to send their orders at once ; they 
may then rely upon getting as good a supply as their neigh- 
bours. The necessary potting of all which are intended to be 
flowered early should also be proceeded with ; this applies 
especially to the miniature Roman hyacinths, so much in 
request by all who are fond of sweet white flowers at or about 
Christmas. 

Greenhouse. —Young plants and all greenhouse shrubs should 
be well hardened now, before going to their quarters for the 
winter. Let camellias and azaleas have plenty of sun and 
little water. Summer-struck geraniums, achimenes, and 
fuchsias may be got into blocm now, to keep up a display till 
Christinas. 

Striking Cuttings. —Those 


stock ; of geraniums, ripe hard 
Fuchsias come best from the 
Strike verbenas and petunias 


who have the convenience of a 
hotbed may strike cuttings at various seasons, but those who 
have not such conveniences may strike most common green- 
house plants under bell-glasses placed upon the floor of the 
greenhouse at a distance from the light, during the months of 
July, August and September, and may raise seeds upon a 
shelf by placing a piece of window-glass over the mouth of the 
seed-pot, and shading with paper until the seedlings are fairly 
above ground, after which time both the paper and glass must 
be removed in the evenings, and be replaced during the hottest 
part of the day, until they have gained sufficient strength to 
dispense with them entirely. In these months the shoots of 
most plants will be found in the most favourable state for 
cuttings—that is, about half ripened ; the air also sufficiently 
warm without artificial means to cause them to strike root, 
and by placing them under bell-glasses or hand-lights, and 
a distance from the glass, the light is so modified that they 
do not shrivel and dry up. Having, says the Gardener's 
Magazine, filled the cutting-pots very firmly with sifted 
soil, in which an extra portion of silver sand should be 
mixed, water thoroughly, and whilst the pots are draining 
pare the cuttings, prick them round the sides of the pots witha 
small pointed stick, and close the soil about them by giving 
another slight watering, place upon the floor of the greenhouse 
with the bell-glasses over them, but remove the latter during 
nild nights, which will tend to prevent the leaves rotting and 
the cuttings damping off; but if the nights are windy, only 
remove the glasses for a short time. Water may not be 
required for several days, but this must be watched for, and, 
when required, sufficient given to thoroughly moisten the soil. 
As they are found to have struck root they may be brought 
near the light, and the bell-glasses gradually withdrawn 
entirely from them, and those that are well struck previous to 
the end of September potted singly; but ib will generally be 
best to leave those that are not struck by that time until the 
turn of the winter, otherwise they would not get sufficiently 
established before winter. Those who have no other conve- 
nience should provide a shelf very near the glass ; the front of 
the house, if a lean-to, is best; but if a span-roofed house, 0 
course either side will do equally well. 


Rosserrer’s Hatr Resrorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become! deticient j through jage or 
disease, Price 3s, 6d. per bottle. : 
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THE QuEEN went out at Balmoral on Monday morning last 
week, and in the afternoon with the Princesses. 

On the Tuesday, the Queen drove with Princess Christian 
in the afternoon to the Glassalt Shiel, attended by Lady 
Churchill and Earl Granville. Prince Christian went out 
deerstalking. 

Earl Granville had the honour of dining w 
the Royal Family. 

The Queen drove out on Wednesday morning with Princess 
Christian, and in the afternoon with Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Leopold. 

Thursday being the anniversary of the birthday of the 
lamented Prince Consort, the tenants of the Balmoral, Aber- 
geldie, and Birkhall estates met at the Prince’s obelisk and 
drank to his memory. Prince Leopold and Prince Christian 
were present. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Tees- 
dale, arrived in the afternoon at Abergeldie Castle, and drove 
to Balmoral to visit the Queen. 

The Queen drove out on Friday morning with Princess 
Beatrice, and drove in the afternoon, accompanied by Princess 
Christian and Princess Louise. 

Earl Granville had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal Family. 

The Queen drove out on 
Louise and Prince Leopold 
drove to Loch Callater, accompa nied by Princess 
attended by Lady Churchill and Earl Granville. 
of Wales dined with the Queen and Royal Family. 

Earl Granville had also the honour of being invited. The 
Marquis of Blandford, Viscount Dupplin, Mr. Lionel Moore, 
the Hon. O. Montagu, Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, and Mr. 
F. Knollys dined with the Household, and afterwards had the 
honour of being presented to Her Majesty. 

The Rev. Dr. Watson, one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 
arrived at the Castle. 

The Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice attended Diving Service 
in the parish church, Crathie, on Sunday. Lady Churchill 
and Colorel Ponsonby were in attendance. The Prince of 
Wales, attended by Lientenant-Colonel Teesdale, was also 
present. The Rev. Dr. Watson officiated. 

The Rev. Dr. Watson had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal Family. 


ith the Queen and 


Saturday morning with Princess 
; and in the afternoon Her Majesty 
Louise, and 
The Prince 


Their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess August of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha and family, attended by Baron de 
Ttahuna and M. and Madame Seitz, with a numerous suite, 
arrived at Claridge’s Hotel on Saturday evening from South- 
ampton, after a short and favourable passage from Rio de 
Janeiro in the royal mail steamship Douro. 

Hoty Trrsiry Cuurcu, Ricamonp.—The want of church 
accommodation in the neighbourhood of Richmond has long 
been felt, and the inhabitants of the parish of St. John hav- 
ing some time since raised a fund for building a new church, 
application was made t9 several eminent architects for designs, 
and from those sent in that of Mr. Raphael Brandon, 
Clement’s-inn, was selected. This is for a building in the 
early English style, or gothic, of about the period of the 
thirteenth century, the grand outlines or general proportions 
being relied on for the architectural, and no superfluous orna- 
ment being introduced. On Thursday, last week, her Royal 
Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck performed the 
ceremony of laying the first stone of the new church, when a 
numerous assembly congregated under the rude tents which 
had been improvised on the site, and which were handsomely 
decorated with flowers and banners. Her royal highness, 
who was accompanied by the Prince of Teck, was received by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Ryan, formerly Bishop of Mauritius, the 
Rev. Archdeacon of Surrey, the Rev. J. D. Hales, vicar of 
St. John’s, with several other clergymen and gentlemen of the 
committee. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


Sir Augustus Clifford left town on Saturday last, accom- 


panied by Dr. Way, for Westfield, Isle of Wight, and is going 


on satisfactorily. 

We have to record the death of General J. Stuart Fraser. 
The deceased general entered the Madras Army, and obtained 
his lieutenancy in 1800. He served on the personal staff of 
Colonel Keating, and was present at the actions that took 
place in the expedition to the Tsle of France ; was assistant- 
adjutant-general to the field army of reserve 1n 1815 ; was also 
present at the several actions that occurred during the Coorg 
campaign until the surrender of the district in 1834, For 
some years the late general was resident at Hyderabad. 

On Friday last week a ball was given by the gentlemen re- 
sident at Deeside, Aberdeenshire, to the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Huntly. Accommodation was provided in the 
shape of a marquee 140ft. long by 40ft. broad, erected on the 
Muir of Aboyne, brilliantly lighted and tastefully decorated, 
and altogether on a scale of magnificence not before seen in 
the district. The ball was opened by @ quadrille danced by 
Sir W. Forbes of Craigievar and the Marchioness of Huntly, 
Earl of Gosford and Countess Rosslyn, Marquis of Huntly 
and Mrs. Dyce-Nicol, Earl of Rosslyn and Mrs. George Forbes, 
aud dancing was afterwards kept up until an early hour in 
the morning. Supper, to which upwards of 209 sat down, was 
served at midnight. Among the entertainers of Lord and 
Lady Huntley were Si 


r W. Forbes, Bart. ; Sir J. Burnett, 
Bart., Crathey Castle ; Mr. Forbes of Corse, Mr. Gordon of 
Cluny ; Mr. Dyce-Nicol, M.P. ; Mr. Forbes Irvine of Drum ; 
Admiral Farquhar ; Major Innes of Learney; Mr. Innes of 
Ramoir ; Dr. Robertson, Indego ; Mr. Davidson, Inchmarlo ; 
Mr. Farquharson of Finzgem ; Mr. Cochran of Balfour, &c. 
Baron Henri-Leys, the Belgian painter, has just died at the 
age of fifty-four from a disease of the heart, under which he 
had been suffering for several years. The loss of this great 
artist will leave an immense /iatus. On two occasions he ob- 
tained the gold medal at the Paris Exhibitions. After his first 
triumph the people of Antwerp decreed him a golden wreath, 
which was presented at a great féle organised for the purpose 
by the Artistic Club of that city. King Leopold I. named 
him Commander in the Belgian Order, and afterwards created 
hima baron. He was also an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and decorated with a large number of foreign orders, The 
Court of Common Council of Autwerp propose to erect a 


monument to his memory. : i 
The Earl of Malmesbury left his residence in Stratford: 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


place on Saturday to join her ladyship at Heron Court, near 
Christchurch, Hants. 

The Earl of Rosebery left on Saturday for Scotland, having 
returned from London on Thursday from visiting Lord and 
Lady Londesborough, at Grimston-park, Yorkshire. 

Miss Burdett Coutts and Mrs. Brown have arrived at Tor- 
quay. The reported acceptance by Miss Coutts of the invita- 
tion of the Burgomaster of Liege for the September /étes in 
that city is, we are assured, incorrect. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon are expected to leave 
Wiesbaden towards the latter end of this month, on their re- 
turn home. They will probably make a short stay in Paris 
on their way to England. 

We have to announce the death of Sir Roger Palmer, which 
took place suddenly on Monday week at Cefn-park, near 
Wrexham. The deceased baronet was the eldest son of Sir 
William Henry Palmer, by his wife Alice, daughter of Mr. 
Franklin. He was born 29th October, 1802, and married, 
14th March, 1828, Eleanora, daughter and co-heiress of Mr. 
John Matthews, of Eyarth and Plastock, Denbigshire, by 
which lady, who died in 1852, he leaves an only son. The 
late baronet succeeded his father, the third baronet, in 1840. 

A vacancy on the royal foundation of the Military Knights 
of Windsor has occurred by the death, on the 26th inst., of 
Colonel A. E. Angelo, K.H., late 30th Foot. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge will stay at 
Rumpenheim, near Frankfort, till the end of September. In 
all probability the Duchess will go in October to reside at 
Brighton for several weeks. 

The Earl of Huntingdon and Ladies Hastings, and Lord and 
Lady Hastings, have arrived at their family seat in the county 
Waterford, for the autumn. 

The Dowager Viscountess Combermere has left her resi- 
dence in Belgrave-square to pass a few weeks at Richmond. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Donegall have left town 
for Hampstead Marshall, Newbury, Berks, for the autumn. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress will give a banquet on 
Wednesday, 15th inst., to the masters, wardens, and clerks of 
the various companies of the City. Nearly 300 gentlemen will 
be present. 

The Earl and Countess of Canarvon are expected to return 
from Wildbad towards the close of the present month. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buckingham and family, after 
staying a few days in town last week, have gone to Germany. 

The Earl of Lucan returns to town at the latter end of the 
month from Baden-Baden. 

Field-Marshal Sir W. and Lady Gomm have arrived in 
town from a series of visits in the country. 

The Earl and Countess Cawdor and family return to their 
seat in Wales at the end of this month from Cawdor Castle, 


Nairnshire. 
FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Queen of Prussia has left Coblentz to visit the Court of 
Baden at the Island of Mainau, intending afterwards to pro- 
ceed to Baden-Baden for the benefit of her health. 

Five members of the Orleans family are at present at Baden- 
Baden—the Count of Paris, the Prince de Joinville, and the 
Dukes of Chartres, Aumale, and Penthiévre. 

The young Czarewitch and his bride are making a tour 
through Southern Russia, and have been enthusiastically 
received by the Cossacks of the Don, of whom the Prince is 
Hetman. In certain parts of that river there are shoals which 
only vessels of light draught can pass, those of heavier tonnage 
being dragged over by horses, with their keels scraping the 
bottom of the stream. On arriving at the first of these ob- 
structions, preparations had been made to haul the steam 
yacht of the Czarewitch over the bar, but the Cossacks took 
the matter into their own hands, for so soon as the vessel 
arrived hundreds of them plunged into the stream, which 
reached nearly up to their necks, and forced the yacht over 
the weir into deep water. 

The accouchement of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Margherita will be celebrated with such rejoicings as have 
scarcely ever been known in Naples. The baptism is to take 
place at the Church of San Francesco di Paola, in the presence 
of the King, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Genoa 


(mother Princess), all the members of the Royal Family, the! 


principal Ministers of the Crown, the foreign representatives, 
&e, The Italian squadron of evolution will be there for the 
occasion, under the command of Prince Amadeus, and also a 
number of English, American, and French vessels of war. 

Russt1an MARRIAGE Prosects.—It is asserted on good 
authority that the report of the betrothal of the King of 
Bavaria with the daughter of the Emperor of Russia is without 
foundation. Prince Charles of Roumania’s overtures for her 
hand have, it is added, no chance of success unless he should 
succeed in establishing Roumania as an independent state. 
Prince Charles of Roumania, who is now on a visit to the 
Imperial Family of Russia, in Livadia, has summoned the 
Chambers to an extraordinary sitting at Bucharest for the 6th 
of September. He is preparing for a long journey in Europe, 
which is believed to be connected with the plan of declar- 
ing Roumania independent. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Wednesday, the 25th, the marriage of Major-General 
Francis Seymour, C.B., and Miss Agnes Austin Wickham, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Hill Dawe Wickham, was so- 
lemnised in the village church of Horsington. The service 
was performed by the Rev. Douglas Wickham, brother of the 
bride, Rector of Cucklington, assisted by the Rev. Edmund 
Wickham, Vicar of Holmwood. The bride, who was given 
away by her father, wore a dress of rich white satin, elegantly 
trimmed with Brussels lace. Over a wreath of orange blossoms 
and stephanotis fell a handsome veil of Brussels point lace, the 
gift of the bride’s cousin, the Lady Marion Alford. The 
ornaments worn were a parure of diamonds, the gift of the 
bridegroom. The bride was attended to the altar by six 
bridesmaids—Miss Edith Wickham and Miss Nathalie Wick- 
ham (sister and cousin of the bride), Miss Bailward, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Flower, and Miss Leir. The dresses were 
composed of skirts and paniers of white muslin over white 
silk ; those worn by the three blondes were trimmed with 
blue satin and lace, the three brunettes with pink satin. The 
bridesmaids were presented with gold lockets by the bride- 
groom, bearing the monogram of the initials A. F. S. After 
the ceremony a small party of relations and friends sat down 
to the wedding breakfast. 

A marriage has been arranged to take place between John E. 
Toller, Esq., Royal Engineers, and Miss Wade. 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
the youngest daughter of a well-known lieutenant-general and 
a younger brother of an Irish earl. 

We are informed that the marriages of the Marquis of 
Blandford and the Marquis of Lansdowne with the Ladies 
Albertha and Maude Hamilton, daughters of the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn, will take place in October, at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square. ‘The day has not as yet been defi- 
nitively fixed, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Edward John, Baron Stanley of 
Alderley, P.C., was proved in the London Court on the 16th 
ult., under 70,0002. personalty. The execttors appointed are 
the Right Hon. Henrietta Maria, Baroness Stanley of Alderley, 
the relict, and his lordship’s sons, the Right Hon. Henry 
Edward John Stanley, Baron Stanley of Alderley, 
and the Hon. John Constantine Stanley. The trustees 
are Lady Stanley, the relict; the Right Hon. George 
Augustus Frederick Charles, Earl of Sheffield ; and testator’s 
son, the Hon. Edward Liulph Stanley. The will is dated 
January 6, 1864. The testator has bequeathed his moneys, 
stocks, funds, and certain other securities to his wife for her 
life, and afterwards to her children (except the eldest son), as 
she may appoint. He bequeathes to his relict, who was the 
daughter of the thirteenth Viscount Dillon, beyond the 
Jointure under settlement, two annuities amounting to 1,000/. 
a-year ; and to each of his younger children, in addition to 
any provision under settlement, a legacy of 3,000/. and an 
annuity of 2007. He bequeathes to his agent, Mr. Simpson, 
2007., and to his butler, John Rose, 301. a-year. He leaves 
to his relict for her life the freehold premises in Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, and after her decease to his eldest son and his 
issue ; and bequeathes a'l other his freeholds in like manner. 
The residue of his personal estate he leaves to his son, the 
present baron, absolutely. 

_ The will of Sie Charles Hay Seton, Bart., of Abercorn, Lin- 
lithgow, was proved in London, under 60,0002, by his only 
son and successor, Sir Bruce Maxwell Seton, Bart. The tes- 
tator was formerly a captain in the 5th Dragoon Guards, and 
only succeeded to the baronetcy on the decease of his brother 
in July, 1868, and died, June 11, 1869, aged seventy-two, 
having executed his will February 11 intervening, which is 
contained in these few words: ‘*I devise and bequeathe all 
the real and personal estate to which I shall be entitled at 
the time of my decease to my son, Bruce Maxwell Seton, ab- 
solutely, and I appoint him sole executor.” 

The will and two codicils of Mrs. Sophia Deacon, late of 
Mabledon, near Tonbridge, widow, deceased, who died on 
16th July last, were proved in the principal registry of the 
Court of Probate on the 20th ult., by the executors, her sons, 
Mr. John Deacon, Mr. William Samuel Deacon, and her son- 
in-law, Mr. George Campion Courthope, power being reserved 
to the other execator, the Earl of Leven and Melville, to come 
inand prove. The effects are sworn under 140,0007. The 
testatrix (in exercise of a power contained in her deceased 
husband’s will) appoints the Mabledon and various other es- 
tates to her son, John Deacon, and she appoints 10,0007. to 
each of her three unmarried daughters; and the residue of 
her late husband’s property she bequeathes as follows: To 
John Deacon, 3-13ths ; to her son, William Samuel Deacon, 
2-13ths ; to her three unmarried daughters, each 1-13th 3 and 
the remaining 5-13ths are bequeathed upon trust for her five 
married daughters equally, with directions for certain sums to 
be brought into hotch pot. As to her own property, she 
divides it equally between her ten children. The codicils 
contain minor and specific legacies to the testator’s children. 


EMBROIDERY EXxTRAORDINARY.—We take the following 
from a New York journal: A remarkably fine piece of worsted 
embroidery on canvas, representing ‘‘Mary of Scotland 
Mourning over the Dying Douglas,” has been on exhibition 
during the past week in the show-window of Whittemore, 
Brothers, No. 579, Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan 
Hotel. It was worked by Mrs. James Bennett, of No. 99, 
Hewes-street, Brooklyn, a lady of unusual taste and artistic 
ability, who has devoted to it the principal part of her time 
during the last eight months. Its dimensions are 36 by 29 
inches, and it contains 686,000 stitches and 168 different 
colours. Fifteen richly-dressed human figures, two horses, a 
dog, a group of trees, and a castle, are the principal features 
of the picture, which is worked in what is called the ‘quarter 
stitch ”—that is, the stitches are only one-fourth of the usual 
length. The best judges, among the many who have lately 
examined and admired this work, suppose that it must have 
been done in Europe, inasmuch as very few American ladies 
possess the skill or the leisure necessary to produce with the 
needle so spirited and perfect a picture. The Whittemore 
Brothers pronounce it by far the most meritorious of the more 
than 500 works of the kind framed by them, and consider it 
undoubtedly one of the finest pieces of embroidery ever pro- 
duced in America. It is valued at 1,500 dollars—the sum 
refused by a gentleman in Twentieth-street fora larger but 
much more coarsely embroidered copy of the same scene. 


PREPARATION OF PrEctous StonEs.—All the black and 
white onyxes of the shops are coloured artificially by being 
boiled with sugar or oil, and then with sulphuric acid ; orange 
topazes are ‘‘pinked” by heating them red-hot ; bad tur- 
quoises are improved by a solution of copper; chrysoprases 
are boiled in sulphate of nickel ; and blemished diamonds 
even may be sometimes improved by treatment with chlorine ; 
opals, too, may be warmed before being shown, by which means 
their fire is often notably increased ; and poor stones may be 
hacked with paint, or foil, or coloured glass. But there is 
another trick, which, though rarely practised, is very in- 
genious. A murky greenish gem from India and Ceylon, 
called the zircon, or jargoon, is the subject of the experiment. 
These stones are occasionally found capable of being de- 
colourised by heat. <A suitable cut specimen is selected and 
placed in a crucible full of sand ; then it is heated to full red- 
ness for some time. The stone when cold is found to have 
lost its colour and its cloudiness, and then approaches in 
lustre, hardness, and play of colours, or ‘‘fire,” to the 
diamond itself. It is set ina massive ring of good gold and 
pawned for several times the value of the metal. The igno- 
rant pawnbroker has mistaken the stone for an inferior but 
large diamond. Of course, as the jargoon has little commer- 
cial value, though of high scientific interest, the ring is never 
redeemed, 

ScrencE AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/.. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The bcok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article theygZmay require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 
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Interesting Hiems, 


Tue Viest, of St. Petersburg, in an article urging the 
necessity of conventual reforms in Russia, says that there av@ 
in the empire no less than 385 religious establishments, W! 
nearly 100,000 monks and nuns. £ 

Madame la Maréchale Niel has left the official residence © 
her late husband at the War-office, Paris, and has, with bef 
family, gone to reside at Versailles. 

The American papers received last week record the 
of a woman in Iowa from fright at an eclipse of the sun. _ , 

The funeral of Mrs. David M‘Iver, who was drowned while 
bathing in the Menai Straits on Tuesday last week, took plac? 
on Saturday at Bromborough Churchyard, on the Cheshire 
side of the Mersey. From the time the news of the fata 
accident was received until after the funeral the flags of the 
steam vessels of all nations in the port and entering or leaviDS 
the Mersey were hoisted half-mast high. i 

A young girl named Lucy Smart has just committed suicide 
at Hatherley, near Gloucester, under very shocking circum 
stances. It had been said (truthfully or untruthfully) that 
an improper intimacy existed between her and a farmer of thé 
village, and an effigy of the two had been carried about th? 
neighbourhood. This seems to have annoyed her so muc 
that she resolved to kill herself, which she did by swallowi¥8 
a quantity of blue vitriol. The coroner’s jury found a verdi¢ 
of felo de se. 

We learn from Ireland that Dr. Lanigan, a dispensary pbyY- 
sician at Kilmeaden, about six miles from Waterford, shot h!8 
wife on Friday evening last week in the dining-room, and the? 
blew his brains out. 

Twenty-one houses were last week burned down in th¢ 
village of Chawleigh, North Devon. The fire broke out 02 
Wednesday night, and the houses being thatched it spread 
with great rapidity. About seventy-four persons were burD 
out jof house and home. The fire-engine from the 
adjoining village of Chulmleigh was fetched, but it 
was of no use in consequence of a want of water, In addl- 
tion to the houses some hayricks were destroyed. The con 
flagration was caused by some children playing in a car 
penter’s shop with lucifer matches. 

In consideration of Mrs. Christie’s exertions during the late 
Parliamentary contest at Lewes, a testimonial has been pre- 
sented, consisting of a handsome gold bracelet, with tb¢ 
Lewes borough arms enamelled in the centre, with the mon0- 
gram, ‘fA. F.C.” on either side, and also a handsome gol 
locket, bearing a similar monogram. 

At Marlborough-street, Mr. Henry Richards, of 71, Davies- 
street, has been summoned for an infringement of the Work- 
shops Regulation Act. Dr. Aldis called one of the workwome2 
to prove that she was employed beyond the legal hour, Mr: 
Knox fined the defendant 10s. and 8s. costs. Mr. Rogers an 
Mrs. Richards, dressmakers, 71, Davies-street, were sum- 
moned for a like offence. In each case Mr. Knox imposed th¢ 
penalty of 10s. and 5s. costs. 

The Kxeter magistrates had before them the case of Mr¢- 
Major Briscoe, who has given much trouble to the police, OF 
Thursday last week she was in the streets with her clothes 
disordered and a sword in her hand, which she threatened t9 
use on any one who might come near her. After some trouble 
and danger a man closed with her and took away the swor 
before any mischief was done. The magistrates advised that 
the lady should be put under restraint. 

A Toronto paper states that Miss Rye has purchased the old 
Niagara gaol, and is about converting it into a home for youDs 
English emigrant girls. She designs to bring out fifty girls 
during the present season. There will ultimately be a plot of 
four acres round the house, which will be worked as a kitche® 
garden. The people of Niagara have given a warm welcome 
to Miss Rye, and will actively assist in carrying out her plans: 

County HatcH Romancre.—At the last meeting of the 
Bethnal-green Guardians a singular case was mentioned. It 
appeared that among the parish paupers in Colney Hatch waS 
a Miss Martin, who, for the last eleven years, had been coD: 
fined there as a hopeless lunatic. Mr. Collins, Chairman 9 
the Board, by some means lately discovered that she was e” 
titled all the time to several thousand pounds, which were 
in the safe keeping of the Bank of England. The unfortunate 
lady immediately became the object of uncommon interests 
and proceedings in Chancery were instituted with a view t? 
the establishment of her rights. The suit was successful, a0 
the result is that the parish receives a sum of 400/. as com 
pensation for her maintenance during the eleven years, aD 
12s, a-week from the dividends of her money for her continue 
support. ; 

The number of students in the University of Wisconsi 
during the last year was four hundred and ninety-six, inclu 
ing one hundred and fifty young lady students. Six of the 
latter graduated at the recent commencement, and receive! 
the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. The President of th1S 
institution is of opinion that ‘‘women have a right to 4? 
whatever their good judgment dictates for the good of the 
world and the glory of God.” : 

We learn with deep regret of the death of the indefatigable 
African explorer, Miss Tinne, This young lady, on her waY 
from Murzuk to Ghat on the Abergoush-road, lat. 20 deg: 
long. 13 deg., fell a victim to the treachery of some came 
drivers, and two of her attendants, European sailors, fell @ 
the same time. Already some members of Miss Tinné’s fam1 y 
have started from Malta to Tripoli, to visit the scene of th! 
terrible disaster. Miss Tinné was hardly thirty years of ag® 

On Friday morning Dr. Diplock held an inquest at Wor™ 
wood Scrubbs on the body of Ann Elizabeth Rixon, who wee 
shot dead whilst picking up lead at the rifle range of the Wes 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. There was a dispute as to wher@ 
the shot was fired from, and the several corps concerned worn 
represented. Agnes Rixon, sister of the deceased, said § te 
was with her sister on the Wednesday morning. When shoe 
ing commenced at the West Middlesex range they sat in t 
ditch till they had done, and the flags were put up. 
sister then went to the West Middlesex butts with a little boY 
to pick up a piece of lead, and as she stooped to pick it "J, 
the bullet went through her. She said, ‘‘ Oh, my poor si¢® 
and then went two steps and died. A 

ASYLUMS FoR GIRLS AND Younc WomrEN.—A report _ 
great interest and utility to philanthropists has just be 
issued from the national central office of the institutions iD 
girls and young women of good character, in Great Brite 
and Ireland, in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, of which + = 
Countess of Gosford is lady superintendent. In a tayo 
form the report gives the name and address of each of the 
eighty-two institutions in the kingdom in connexion with t 
central office and its corresponding member, when establishe ws 
the number accommodated, the age at which inmates are i. 
ceived, the terms of admission, the industrial work perform’: 
whether outfit is required or not, and much general int OT a 
tion. Similar returns are also given as to the industria aa 
stitutions for special classes, work societies, &c., institut 
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womteational and mission Eee at home ae spree young 

Inc; : 3 lan associalionsandservants ald socie 1es, bral 

8 Institutions for nurses, convalescent homes, &c. The infor- 

enon thus placed at the service of the public will be found 

Cha: Very useful to all who may have an interest in the 
"table works enumerated, and will go far to prove the 
Unt “of benefit conferred by them. 

ow long it does take for some married couples to dis- 


Gs that they are not adapted to each other ! A divorce 
te 18 now pending in Grafton County, Vermont, in which 


chi patties have been married forty-four years, and had fifteen 
res of whom twelve are now living and of age. 

; Iss Rollin, a young lady of colour, well educated, and 
x SSessing much talent, has been appointed by Governor Scott 
8 lef clerk in the Adjutant-General’s office of South Carolina. 

¢ Was taught at the North. 
of boiler in the kitchen of the house of Mr. Edward Pease, 

a reencroft, Darlington, exploded recently without 
th Warning. The force of the explosion was so great 
all’ the boiler and grate were broken in pieces and blown in 

a lrections, one part going through the wall at the back, 
Wace other into the kitchen. A large portion of the wall 
kit, lown out. The cook and another servant were in the 
th chen at the time. The former was severely scalded about 
on Ower part of the body, and is in a very precarious 

Ndition, Beyond a slight scald the other young woman was 

ot Injured. The cause of the accident is unknown. 
Whi) ONSHIRE ArcHERY Socreties.—The West of England, 

f Ich has within it more archery societies than any other part 
m gland, is bringing the present season to a close. ‘Two 

®etings touvk place during the past week ; that of the Tamar 

vciety, on the 25th, being for a handicap, which was won by 


onl. Clay with a score of 140, beating Mrs. R. Heby by four 
to Y. On the same occasion the President’s prize was awarded 
Dr, Clay, receiving 60 as handicap from Mr. Arundell. The 


peer Meeting—that of the South Devon Club—held in the 
O50. of Devon’s-park, at Powderham, was attended by about 
gr of the élite of Devonshire, and by many whom the pro- 
for ume of the British Associaton had attracted to Exeter 
Se € promotion of science and kindred objects. The 
8son prizes, upon three days’ shooting, were won by 
cea Rowlatt, 134 hits, 557 score; and by Mr. Walrond, 
in Teignmouth, 244 hits, 1,176 score. ‘The Lady Para- 
tape (Mrs. Ley) gave a prize for most hits, and this was 
D." by Mrs. Fitzgerald, who scored 277 from 55 hits. 
-°9 prizes were also presented by the president (the 
nee Sheriff), and competed for in a handicap, in which the 
Igg “Sstul shooters were Miss C. Prestwood Bellew, allowed 
mad made 111, total 249; and Mr. Nicholls, allowed 317, 
Bu 19 141, total 458. First score prizes were taken by Miss 
i d, 44 hits, value 186, and Captain Harman Hopper, 39 
13 8, value 149, reduced, by the loss of the outer circle, to 
64° and second score prizes, by Miss Gilbert, 40 hits, value 
gy2 22d Mr. E. N. Snow (who was disqualified by previous 
messes from winning the first prize), 76 hits, 330 value, re- 
Revd by the loss of 153 to 177. Miss G. Turner and the 
Visi; B, Mellish were the winners of the best golds, and the 
lig to? prizes were awarded to Miss Clark and Mr. P. Wil- 
ee The Powderham meeting of the 25th was one of the 
80 St successful ever held by that aristocratic and flourishing 
rlety—the South Devon. : 
age, mas Paull, the man who is charged with the murderous 
rognult upon Mrs. Peake, in the Trafalgar-road, Old Kent- 
he? on the 9th inst., was brought up for re-examination at 
Pee Lambeth Police-court, on Friday. Mrs. Peake, who had 
atte cred sufficiently to appear as a witness, described the 
res made upon her. 
aeciq ous ACCIDENT To A WeppiInc Party.—A serious 
{, ct occurred in the vicinity of Alnwick a few days ago. 
in 1}, 7©Orge Easton, draper, of that town, had been married 
Darj 
Wout 
Stati 
bo 
hn Be 
Mar? Ontaining about fifteen persons, including the newly- 
the “ed pair, was upset at a sharp turn of the road. None of 
leg, PeTSons it contained escaped without some injury more or 
Serio vere. Mr. John Foreman, of Alnwick, was the most 
brope sy hurt, his hip joint being dislocated and his leg 
bo > Mrs. Foreman was also hurt; the driver (named 
th 8erson) had his arm much injured ; Mrs. Bell, the sister of 
: Tidegroom, had her face and head much cut and bruised ; 
anky ohn Cockburn, ironmonger, got a severe sprain of the 
by qd °, and the others were injured in various ways. The 
Pitch did not escape unhurt ; and when the bridegroom was 
ort €d ont his head came in violent contact with a wall. 
flaty wately he had a new hat on, 2nd though the hat was 
Sep; Ned by the concussion, the head was thus preserved from 
lnjy Us injury. Surgical attendance was procured, and the 
"les of the various parties were properly attended to. 
the Irishman named John Driscoll went to a music-hall on 
he haght of the 24th of July, and went home singing a song 
meq there about ‘‘Mary Ann.”” A countrywoman of his, 
ar Mary Coghlan, had a baby who had been christened 
Atte” Ann. She thought he was ridiculing her child, and 
Wen; some words had passed between them on the subject she 
Streg, Udoors, put Mary Ann to bed, and returned to the 
the 1, armed with a poker, with which she beat Driscoll on 
like] ead so severely that he had been ill ever since, and is not 
bron, *° be convalescent for some time. Mary Coghlan was 
Who gt up at the Thames Police-court before Mr. Benson, 
apanid that if the complainant was singing the old ballad of 
Which, Mary Ann” it was a very plaintive and beautiful one, 
bungee had often heard with delight. It was a great 
Brigg ity to be offended with such a song. He committed the 
Ner for trial. 
faatog i PY's Hat.uctnation.—A woman of about thirty, 
herselt y dressed and of prepossessing appearance, presented 
of Po}; 4 few days back at the office of M. Bérillon, Commisary 
tieg ) Ce of the Palais de justice, and inquired what formali- 
ot that necessary in order to get married. The official told 
a this she must apply at the mairie of her arrondissement. 
With the querist became suddenly excited, and declared, 
Wor . extreme volubility, that she wanted to marry the 
SMaing. Seneral ; that she had been poisoned ; had died ; and 
Without SIx weeks on the flagstones of the Morgue, watching, 
®nq ir the power to move, all the corpses placed by her side, 
ha rasa’ the conversation of the visitors; that she had 
g ed up from that incomplete state of dissolution by 
f God, &c. Some inquiries were made which 


8 ) ; ; 
jee Carried aL cook, a fine-looking man, whose photograph 
f admic.; 70ut with her. Measures were taken to procure 


i : : 
Mr Singular into an asylum for lunatics. 
laehday. hes came before the Highgate magistrates on 


expstages J Reuben Berson, described as ‘‘a teacher of 
Uibition octor of Laws and Philosophy, and scholar and 


+ . 
hat she had lost her reason in consequence of a/| 
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Louisa Cox, the daughter of Mr. Cox, of East-end College, 
Finchley. In July last he went to Oxford for the purpose of 
taking holy orders, and on the 15th he received two letters 
from the father of Miss Cox, telling him not to take the 
final step, but to return to his (Mr. Cox’s) house. 
On the 17th Mrs. and Miss Cox came to his lodgings 
at Oxford and asked him to return, which he did, 
after much persuasion. Miss Cox took part of his luggage 
home with her, and in a box by Miss Cox’s request he put 
the letters which he had received from her. A few days 
afterwards he found that his box had been broken open, and 
the letters that he had received from Miss Cox taken out, be- 
sides his diploma from the University of Vienna and other 
documents. He summoned Miss Cox for breaking open and 
damaging the box and for stealing the papers, and the case 
was heard on Monday at the Highgate Police-court. The evi- 
dence did not bear out the prosecutor’s statements, and the 
bench dismissed the case with costs. 

Suockinc DreaTtH oF A Lapy.—A Dublin telegram says 
that on Tuesday evening Captain the Hon. Henry Ward and 
Mrs. Ward were on a road locomotive steam-engine, with the 
Hon. Randal and Clara Parsons, when, turning a sharp 
corner of a street in Parsonstown, Mrs. Ward slipped off the 
stool on which she was seated, and, falling on the ground, the 
wheel ran over her head, and killed her on the spot. 

The ladybirds have gone westward. Swarms of them have 
made their appearance in the neighbourhood of Bristol and 
Bath. The new dock works in progress at Avonmouth have 
been thickly studded with the insects, and as many as forty- 
one were counted on Monday on a piece of ground less than a 
yard square. 

The Goloss of St. Petersburg has a significant article in its 
impression of the 26th of August on the visit of Prince 
Charles of Roumania to the Czar in the Crimea. It says that 
this visit has ‘‘undoubtedly a political character,” as the 
Danubian Principalities must naturally gravitate to Russia ; 
and ‘‘in the event ofa possible conflict between the European 
Powers about the Eastern question, the banks of the Danube 
would necessarily become the theatre of war.” ‘‘The 
Roumanian people,’’ it proceeds, ‘‘ which is orthodox like our- 
selves, knows instinctively how to distinguish its friends from 
its enemies; it expects its regeneration, not from French 
Jesuits or Prussian Junkers, but from orthodox Russia, under 
whose rule a portion of the Roumanian nation has found peace 
and prosperity.” As to the reported project of marrying 
Princej Charles to a Russian Grand Duchess, the Goloss 
expresses a wish that it may be successful, as ‘‘such a union 
would be more suitable than one with some small German 
princess. The Danubian Principalities are on the eve of 
obtaining complete independence, while the States of these 
small German Sovereigns will soon be mere provinces of 
Prussia.” 

A terrible story, reported from Agen, and attested both by 
a doctor and by the Directeur des Pompes Funébres, shows 
that fears of premature burial in France are not unfounded, 
in consequence of the law commanding interment within 
twenty-four hours after death. A young lady of Agen died 
about a year ago, and was buried in the cemetery of Sainte 
Foi. A few days since her mother also expired, having before 
her death expressed a wish to repose in the same cofiin with 
her daughter. A large coffin was accordingly constructed to 
contain the two corpses and the body of the young lady 
was exhumed, It was then discovered that the winding- 
sheet had been torn open, and the right hand, which was dis- 
engaged from its folds, was deeply marked with bites. On 
the lid of the coffin were some marks made with the crucifix 
which lay on her breast, and the whole circumstances of the 
case left no doubt that the unfortunate young lady had been 
a victim to the horrors of premature burial. Intense excite- 
ment prevails in the neighbourhood, and an official inquiry is 
to be made on the subject. 

A man named John Kinnersley, aged twenty-six, shot a 
young woman named Sarah Jane Langford, at Kimbolton, 
Herefordshire, on Saturday evening, and afterwards shot him- 
self. He died on the following day ; the young woman is not 
dangerously hurt. It seems that Kinnersley and Langford 
had been until recently engaged to be married for six or seven 
years. The girl having gone into service at Halesowen, in 
Worcestershire, her lover, in order to be near her, joined the 
police force of that county. The parents of the girl objected 
to Kinnersley being a policeman, and in May last he and the 
girl left Worcestershire to be married. The marriage, how- 
ever, did not take place. The lovers had a quarrel, 
owing to Kinnersley having discovered that the gizi 
had been corresponding with a farmer’s son. The re- 
sult was that Langford suid she would not have any- 
thing more to do with Kinnersley, who became from 
this time moody and sullen. He continued to visit at the 
Langfords’ house, and seemed to have a lingering hope that 
the girl would give up the farmer’s son and return to him. 
On Saturday evening he asked her whether she would give 
up his rival, she said she would not, and shortly afterwards 
he shot at her from behind a tree while she was in the fold- 
yard. The charge entered her left arm, side, chest, and neck 
but the chief portion in her arm. The deceased then re- 
loaded his gun, leaned on the muzzle, and touched the trigger 
with his foot. The charge passed through his stomach and 
out through his back. An inquest was held on Monday, and 
a verdict of ‘*‘ Temporary insanity” returned. 

The death was announced on Wednesday morning of the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Pellew, a son of the first Viscount 
Exmouth, whose name is known in connection with the bom- 
bardment and destruction of the fleet and arsenal at Algiers 
in 1816, and brother of the late Dean of Norwich. He was 
born on November 3, 1799, and was educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1822. He was 
nominated in 1845 to the vicarage of St. James's, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, which he held until 1865, when he resigned it, and 
has since lived in retirement at Crow-hill, Mansfield. Mr. 
Pellew was married in 1826 to a daughter of Dr. Stephen 


Winthrop. : 
Tue Bourrer Cootur.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 


the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting. —‘* Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientific Record. For Butter, 23. 10d. ; 33. 6d., 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 6s. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
10s. Gd., 12s, 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 53. 91., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 103, 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mimic Cauldron. 

Tue New Vapr Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-strect, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 33. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-oflice 


cr of Oxford,” was engaged to be married to Miss | order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, 
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The recent meeting of the British Association at Exeter has 
elicited an exceedingly clever jeu d’esprit, entitled ‘‘ Exeter 
Change for the British Lions ; edited by Snug, the Joiner.” 
We append one of the best pieces, the wail of a gentleman 
great in figures, whose fickle love was enticed from him by a 
naturalist :— 

THE WAIL OF THE MATHEMATICIAN, 

[With abject apologies to the Poet Laureate. ] 
Tompkins, leave me here a little, while the section work is on: 
Leave me here to write a letter ; I shall bless you when you’re 

gone. 


’Tis the place where I, astounded, read the notice of my doom ; 
Dreary seems the morning paper in this dull Reception Room. 


Many a night, at former meetings, have I, as T went to rest, 
Thought I could my Kate rely on, hoping wholly for the best. 


Many a night [led her safely through a crush of members famed, 
Brought her ices, cake, and coffee, told her how the things 
were named. 


Once about the beach we wandered, spooning in a way sublime, 
While the dreary tales of Science were reserved for future time ; 


When geologists before us on contorted strata prosed, 
We were sure to find a seaweed in a place not much exposed, 


When we pev'd into the sections, every member might have 


known 
That the who), sf my attention was absorbed by her alone. 


At the time when Dr. Hooker the Darwinian standard raised ; 

At the time when sharp Miss Becker got herself unduly 
praised ; 

At the time when Father Secchi fraternised with prelates 
grave ; ; " 

Then it was that I discovered I was simply Kitty’s slave. 


And I said, ‘‘ My gentle cousin, a monomial we may be, 
But I claim a higher power for the factors you and me.” 


And she blushed and answer’d sweetly, ‘‘I will ne’er your 
spirit vex, 
You have but to square papa, dear, to attain the hoped-for z.” 


Love took up the fair equation, brought to it a light divine, 
But a fatal transposition gave me minus for a sign. 
Fickle Kitty, once my dear ! 


O my cousin, ‘stony-hearted ! 
O this barren, barren year ! 


O this dreary, dreary meeting ! 


Is ig well to wish you happy—-having known a man like me, 

When you stoop to pluck a husband from that horrid Sec- 
tion D? 

Yet it shall be you will lower to his level year by year, 

Till your taste for abstract science will completely disappear. 


As the husband is, the wife is : you are mated to a bore, 

And the coarseness of his studies will degrade you more and 
more. 

He will hold you, when his theories shall have taken proper 
shape, 

Something better than a frog, a little higher than an ape. 


What is this? His eyes are weary : think not they are dazed 
with signs. 
Go and see: it is a tadpole that his microscope defines. 


It may be the creature’s lazy, that its heart is like to stop : 
Touch it with a handy hairpin, rouse it with an acid drop. 


It will wriggle to perfection, if you rightly understand 
How the habits of the tadpole follow Science’s command. 


Better you and I were sighing over problems meaning nought, 
Dulled by one another's aid, and silenced by a dearth of 
thought. 


But what matters! I'll forget her ; seek another in her place ; 
Some downright strong-minded woman, fit to rear my musty 
race. 


Iron-visaged, tall and skinny, she the bluest of the blues, 

Shall with potent mathematics my domestic life suffuse. 

Dingy biack shall be her costume ; pins shall take the place of 
ooks : 

pan her hair, close-cropped, shall startle followers of fashion- 
ooks. 


Fool, ’tis vain to talk such rubbish ! 
are mad, 
For I hold the boy-like tonsure lower than the frizzled pad. 


Mated with a clever dowdy-—what to me were meetings fine ! 
I, the smartest of the sages, evidently born to shine : 


But I know my words 


I that rather held it better women should be over-dressed, 
Than that all their native instincts should be ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. 


Not in vain Parisian modistes forward fashions new and strange, 

Let the ladies stick together in defending endless change. 

Though to arts of Madame Rachel foolish beauty sometimes 
stoops, 

Better twenty modern dresses than a dozen rigid hoops. 

O, I feel I'm getting better ; trusting Tupper, I admit , 

That there’s more fish in the sea than ever yet came out of it. 

But, howsoever this may be, a sad farewell to this old place ; 

Not for me are nice excursions where I might my cousin face. 

No, I'll seek the Queen-street Station, for the time-bills plainly 


show 
I may catch a train inviting, running homeward, and 1 go. 


The French ‘‘ Upper Ten” are abcut adopting this season 
at their chateaux the same plan of inviting their guests as has 
been hitherto pursued by the Imperial Family at Compitgne 
—by series—the letter of invitation setting forth with the pre- 
cision of a railway time-table the exact length of your visit. 
The charm of a country visit is thus dispensed with, and ‘‘old 
seats” will become but new inns, where you will be boarded 
and lodged for a week or go, 

_ The Emperor of China is fifteen years old, and is to be mar- 
ried this year, with immense pomp, to his first and chief wife 
—his Empress. He will be simultaneously provided with 
second and third Wives ; and from all parts of the empire vic- 
tims are being Collected to swell the list of his harem. Every 
Tartar family, we believe, is obliged to contribute its quota, 
Local selections are first made, and the holocaust is sent to 
Pekin, where a fresh selection takes ‘place, and a ‘‘chosen” 
number are condemned toa life-long secluslon. They are not 
allowed to see their relations 3 Many never see their lord and 
master, and in the event of his death they are still condemned 
to perpetual isolation and celibacy. 

Mrs. Grant At A Bant.—Olive Logan, in a description of 
the recent ball at Long Branch in honour of the President, 
thus alludes to Mrs. Grant: ‘The more one sees of Mrs. 
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Grant the more one likes her. Even her eyes—which by the 
pane standpoint are the worst of deformities—come to 

ave a tender, touching look. She is evidently a very retiring 
and modest woman. During the hand-shaking she and her 
little daughter sat on a lounge behind the President, in that 
‘true :vomanly sphere-y’ way which Dr. Bushnell and Mr. 
Horace Greeley so approve of. I was vexed at her for this; 
but she did not seem to mind my vexation, for she kept her 
lowly seat till the General asked her if she would walk, which 
she did. Mrs. Grant’s toilet was in admirable taste. White 
satin, with a zephyr-like over-skirt of tulle looped up with 
exquisite and appropriate flowers—flowers such as you might 
have culled in the country a half-mile back from here—poppies, 
corn-flowers, sheafs of wheat. Over her shoulders a white 
point-lace cape was decently and elegantly drawn.,’ 

Bismarck, a contemporary states, had a world of bother 
before his courtship of Mlle. Von Puttkammer was brought to 
a connubial conclusion. The old baron was quite wrathy that 
*¢that madcap Bismarck should have the courage to apply for 
the hand of my dear, gentle Johannah.” ‘The old baroness 
was still more obdurate, and it was not until Bismarck came 
to Reinfeld in person, and in her presence passionately pressed 
his sweatheart to his breast, that she relented, cried a bit, and 
said, ‘‘ Bless you, my children.” On the wedding trip 
Bismarck met his Sovereign, King Frederick William IV., in 
Venice ; was invited to dine with the old potentate, who then 
and there saw the stuff of which he was made, and at once 
took him into his confidence. 

A story bearing striking resemblance to the legend of St. 
Christopher, but with more epigrammatic pathos in its end, is 
told by the Paris papers. A well-known wrestler and athlete 
of Avignon, bearing the illustrious name of Meissonnier, 
caught, a few weeks ago, his death illness by carrying a little 

irl across a swollen ford, which she was obliged to traverse 
in order to take to her father his dinner. This action was 
performed in the most good-natured way. Meissonnier seeing 
the child, who was to him an utter stranger, trembling and 
weeping on the brink, said to her, ‘‘Take heart, little one, 
[ll serve as a ferry for you.” Swinging her on his shoulder, 
he carried her over. On returning to the bank whence he 
started, he slipped, and was thoroughly submersed. A cold, 
which led toa virulent fever, was the result. As his end ap- 
proached, Meissonnier literally struggled with the malady, 
and his last words were, ‘‘Oh, Death, if you were a man, what 
short work I’d make of you.” 

Visitors to Marylebone Workhouse doubtless remember 
amongst its numerous strange tenants ‘‘Old John,” the blind 
organist, who for seventy-eight years was an inmate of the 
establishment. At the age of seven years John was brought 
an orphan to the house, where he remained till he reached the 
ripe age of eighty-five, and died last week sincerely mourned 
by his old companions and highly respected by the officers. 
For many years he played the organ and led the singing in 
the workhouse chapel. His knowledge of the Bible and 
Prayer-book was so great that he could repeat correctly every 
word of the Psalms. He was both intelligent and respectable, 
and his venerable appearance and easy, courteous bearing in- 
variably interested the visitors, to whom Mr. Douglas, the 
master, always introduced ‘‘ Old John.” 


Epucation 1n ConneEcticut.—Children under fourteen, in 
Connecticut, by a recent law, cannot be employed to labour 
in any manufacturing establishment, or in any other business, 
unless each child shall have attended for three months out of 
the twelve some public or private day-school, under the charge 
of a teacher qualified to instruct in orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. Any 
person employing any child under fourteen, contrary to the 
provisions of this act, is liable to a penalty of 100 dollars for 
each offence. This law is a revival of the provisions of three 
months’ schooling each year, which were required to be in- 
gerted in indentures of apprenticeship. It will be observed 

hat the child must be allowed to attend a day-school. In old 
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The palaces of Europe are getting the reputation of being 
haunted, because some of the rooms are hung with Gobelin 
tapistry. 

Why is a candle-maker the worst and most hopeless of men? 
— Because all his works are wicked, and all his wicked works 
are brought to light. 

A writer asks, through the Farmer’s department of a con- 
temporary, if any one can inform a poor man the best way to 
start a little nursery? Get married ! 

GARTER VERSES.—Willis, when in Germany, bought a pair 
of garters at a fair, with a wreath of flowers painted on them. 
Inside the delicate fabric was consecrated with some verses, 
which the poet thus translated :— 

‘¢ When night with morning lingers, 
Awake, and stirring be, 

And with your pretty fingers, 
Clasp this about your knee. 


‘‘ When day with eve reposes, 
And stars begin to see, 

Unclasp this band of roses, 
And, dearest, think of me!” 

Excursionist (from Salt Lake): ‘‘Give me through tickets 
for fifteen grown persons and thirty-nine children.’’ New 
Ticket Clerk (from Massachusets): ‘‘If it’s a school or an 
asylum we can make them cheaper to you.” Excursionist 
(indignantly): ‘Sir! It’s my own private family, Sir!” 

MIssED HER Mark.—Mademoiselle Georges, the celebrated 
French actress, was on one occasion starring in the provinces, 
One evening, after the fall of the curtain, the beaux of the 
village assembled round her to congratulate her. ‘Ah, gen- 
tlemen,” she said, to play that part well, one ought to be 
young and beautiful.” ‘Oh, madame,” answered one of the 
beaux, ‘‘you have proved the contrary.” 

A Boston paper gives the dimensions of Parepa-Rosa’s 
voice as follows : ‘*500 feet long, 300 feet wide, and as high 
as the Coliseum.” 

Amiable mother : ‘‘Here, Tommy, is some nice castor oil, 
with orange in it.” Doctor : ‘‘ Now, remember, don’t give it 
all to Tommy ; leave some for me.” Tommy (who has been 
there before) : ‘‘Doctor’s a nice man, ma; give it all to the 
doctor.” 

(From Punch.) 

To be Seen for Nothing.—The Play of the Features. 

TuE Book Marxet.—There are plenty of new novels in 
promise for the libraries, so readers at the seaside need not 
dread a dearth of recreation for wet days. As a rule, the 
titles are as catching as the influenza, and a sequel now so 
usually succeeds to a success, that we feel surprised the follow- 
ing have not yet been announced: ‘‘Near and Narrow,” by 
the Author of ‘‘ Far and Wide.”—‘‘ Strings of Barley-sugar,” 
a Sequel to the thrilling tale of ‘‘ Ropes of Sand.”—‘‘ Downy 
as a Decoy Duck,” a fascinating Sequel to ‘Simple as a Dove.” 
_“ The Gent She Jilted,” a Romance of Real Life, written by 
the Author of ‘The Girl He Married.’’—‘‘ Boiled Black- 
beetles,” a Sensation Story, by the writer of ‘‘ Burnt Butter- 
flies.” —** Fatal Fever-heat,” a Tale of most Unreal Life, by 
the Author of ‘‘ Fatal Zero.’—‘‘ Handley in Good Humour,” 
a Sequel to the Story of ‘‘ Handley Cross.” 

A Surewp ANsweR.—Lady (at Sunday-school), 


Wicked World’ ?’—The Head of the Class :’ ‘‘The Flowers 
in your Bonnet, Teacher !!” 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 
is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 


“And | 


what do you understand by ‘The Pomps and Vanities of this | tendency. Holloway's medicine gives ease to the nerve? 


| sides over every action which maintains the growth and W 


headache, and costiveness that were ever invented, an 


Births, Marriages, any Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 6 


ad each.) 


BIRTHS. 
On the 30th ult., at Bayham Abbey, the Marchioness Camden of & SoD, 
survived only a few hours. ; i 
On the 28th ult., at Borthwickbrae, Hawick, N.B., the wife of David Eli 
Lockhart, Esq., of a daughter. rick 
On the 29th ult., at 19, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, the wife of Mr. Frede 


Loveridge, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. + dee 
On the 28th ult., at the parish church, Camberwell, by the father of the br B. 
groom, Edward Arthur Bradney Bockett, B.A., Oxon, third son of the Re rv of 
Bradney Bockett, M.A., vicar of Epsom, to Edith Amina, youngest daughte 
the late William Moates, Esq., formerly of Epsom, 
DEATHS. 

On the 29th ult., at 2, Wood-vale, Forest-hill, David Bingham Daly, 
B.A., barrister-at-law, of the Temple and Peckham, aged forty-four. my 
On the 20th ult., at Manston House, Dorset, Maud Phelips Agatha Hanh® 

aged thirteen. 
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DESOLATE. 


I sTRAIN my worn-out sight across the sea, 

I hear the wan waves sobbing on the strand, 

My eyes grow weary of the sea and land, 

Of the wide deep and the forsaken lea : 

Ah, Love, return! ah, Love, come back to me !— 
As well these ebbing waves I might command 

To turn and kiss the moist-deserted sand ! 

The joy that was is not, and can not be. 

The salt shore, furrowed by the foam, smells sweet, 
Oh ! blest for me, if it were now my lot, 

To make this shore my rest, and hear all strife 
Die out like yon tide’s fast-receding boat : 

Tf he forgot so easily in life, 

I may in death forget that he forgot. 


SONG. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


In the night she told a story, 
In the night and all night through, 
While the moon was in her glory, 
And the branches wet with dew. 


*Twas my life she told, and round it 
Rose the years as from a deep ; 

In the world’s great heart she found it, 
Cradled like a child asleep. 


In the night I saw her weaving 
By the misty moonbeam cold, 

All the weft her shuttle cleaving 
With a sacred thread of gold. 


Ah ! she wept me tears of sorrow, 
Lulling tears so mystic sweet ; 
Then she wove my last to-morrow, 

And her web lay at my feet. 


Of my life she made the story : 
I must weep—so soon ’twas told ! 
But your name did lend it glory, 
And your love its thread of gold. 


HoitLowAy’s PItts—WEAKENING WEATHER.—The (sultry 


summer days strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepid, cb 
this state eventuates in disease, unless some restorative §. 0g 
as these purifying Pills be found to correct the disordet 3 


re 
all 
being of the body. No one can over-estimate the necessity 3 
keeping the nerves well strung, and the ease with which t a 
Pills accomplish that end. They are the most unfailing #2 k 
dotes to indigestion, irregular circulation, palpitations, 8 ip 


system, which is the source of all vital movements, an 


rep? 


consequence have attained the largest sale and highest 


: . 
times a night-school was considered sufficient. is the finest Starch they ever used. tation. 
; IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1868. 


DRESSES 


IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 
THE FORMER FROM ls. 11}p. TO 14s. lly, PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 


PATENTED 


JOHN 
PIANOFOR 


THE LATTER, 13p., 23p., 3}p., 4}p., & 6}p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 8}p., WORTH is. 43d, 


JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACE SHAWLS, Is. 11}0., 2s. 11p., 38. Llp. & 4s. 11. 
Many of the above less than half the original cost. THIS DAY. 


 §. LEWIS & CO., 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


n too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


Is a question there is ofte 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Bins of which may be purch: 


will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent L 


facturers to produce for them several qualities an 
ased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 


these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


THE principal advant 


“The greatest delicacy or utmost 


without the practice and effort that has : 
on keeping in order and wearing 


more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, an 


of friction ensure this acti 


—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 


of these is a p 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore § 
STEAM WORKS :—1 10 4, 


yons and Spitalfields Manu- 
d makes of BLACK SILKS, 


STREET, BATH. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHAROOAL, 


s in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 19 06: 


By its action in absorbing all impure gase 


Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s, each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 


And all Chemists, 


12 Spoons @able 
12 


>, Dessert . 

Tea csv 

4 ,, Salt....... 
6 99 HES weseeee 
2 9) Gravy .... 
2 Ladles, Sauce .... 


Soup 


“The Musical Instrument Department, 4 re! 
epraly attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. 
iano fitted with a new check repeating act 


eminently satisfactory, being 2 beautifully light and elas 
‘‘ Pulness and power of tone, rapidity of repe 
delicate, yet firm, touch are gained by these extreme 


Full particulars of this Inventio 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERS 


IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUS 


eeeee 


1 * * 
12 Forks, Table...... 
12 », Dessert... 


The Prices are taken from the Manu 
oTick — RICHARD A. GREEN cann 


BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
TE MANUFACTURER® 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


ages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 


er 
power and prilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the 1508 
s hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and 4 uc) 
¢ far longer than the one generally used. one: 
d consequently greater volume and richness of 
ctio?s f 
oa 
ar? 


The results obtained by these mean 


generally one of the most interesting in the whole colle 


tition, a melodious sustaining quality of tone, as well as ‘ 130% 
ly simple means.”—Practical Mechanics’ Journal, July ** 


ee A 
n and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application 


treet, Cavendish Square, 
CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; 


3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


AND 


yor 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


ARKED Ai IN QUALITY, 
a Tomes” 


oe 
King’s, Thread, and 
Old English, Plain. ead Pattern? 
Prrarrnctorcetss £116 0 : £211 9 
cine ite tere tren 1 5 6 118 0 
FABRA TIN aettaesds 012 9 11 6 
diha ease hae es ag Log 
egahssoceteleatadiTer tists ee Vents 0 3e6 
séeynettogonvesnsnnsesceentses cthth Astor: Ono 
crthdegeaie jester tceester tS teataaces steal Oe 
sesnaebiseapoascnsnnssst teres etetntae OF Ome neaenee moe chs 0 
“Gecoiiinco ee O62 OU 28... Bulge 
Een rccnrens eee [ele OMOr se IRS 
Pe prcccsstcaasneneses ok sau GES 
£9 14 8 £13.13 6 a. 
facturer’s Published List, which are double those a ‘ive tise” 


ot promise to execute an order for each item as 
as some are sold out. 


a ea Re 
g2, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. TAMAR 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 28, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


STRog 


Rng HILLIps & A Price Current Free. 
Own 
Sx England, if to the 


€ : 
of Pou, ary, Miss Furtado, and Miss Sheridan. ‘The set 
xs ri M carte-de-visite size, but unmounted, so 
*teen Suitable either for the album, scrap-book, or 


testy. st free, 9 stamps—JOHN JERRARD, 172, 
Teet, ondon. 


N 
\ ow Teady, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
Sand SENNA. A Carthartic in 


By ie poses : Moral, Literary, Educational, 
wStiption litical, Religious, Theological. With a 
Titten ys 
‘ ae With much vigour.”—Bookseller, 
en: wi : ans ; 
Pray, R' with reckless waste of vigour.”"—Daily Tele- 
Mtten with «7: 
& €Q With childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 


Q : 
Wri r 
Ciregt vith good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
ra 


eg, ; 
We hay jtiments have a good deal of truth in them. 
<eryg Nour midst no end of shams and roguery that 
Poin — Mereite pay t ; z 7 - 
tj & oy -C8s castigation. ... He is quite right in 
St of his t the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
do ability.” Public Opinion. 


WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.G 


USE ONLY THE 
SLENFIELD 
m STAROE, 


ERs p 
QUEEN’s LaUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


\pr, 200K To YOUR TEETH. 
; FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


ic C tist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
dg 16 lau TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
way? u %aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 

iy durable than any yet produced, and are self- 


‘agg 42 


as Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
br usultation Free. 


QG ; 
tase, FLEAS, and all INSECTS 
wea “Cr destroyed by using McDOUGALL’S DIS 
ty, Seon, | 22d INSECT SOAP, the best for Household 
dats an Purposes. Free from Poison. Household, Gd.; 


* Perlb. Sold everywhere. —McDOUGALL 


Naat 8, London, 11, Arthur-street, West E.C. ; 
p = Port-street. 


x ‘Mprow’s PILL OF HEALTH. 
ty, 8 @ 
denedy Feeellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
Yq he 'ndigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
Hl aig O88 of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 


Neng . “ders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
1 ERg, *equired, nothing can be better adapted. 
iyttehe VS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
ek frg Siddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
ine e Wi too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
“tieyy thout them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
y kp “arried off by their use, 
Vig trygg ALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
Yon the Sais the distressing headache so very prevalent 
\ Affects? depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nev- 
‘ ®aq Ons, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
Noy "Ve a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 


hy 


b 
» Op on Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1jd. and 2s, 9d. per 
oe any Chemist. 
AYp 
te eS WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
Xt) Yong E COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
ei they Wie often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
Mehl aig wire On a number of disorders that the best 
TX ty of il fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
tee Safe, - System. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
eg,” taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
\y With iN cure. The most delicate female may use 
Steg by ayy Cottainty of reliet. 


gt ELPTON’S 

4 GR 

ND ABLE PURIFYING PILLS 

y *Y an faq ee 4n 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
Sa qj. test, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 

ney, ote or me: Purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 

ut ly Lay, he best medicines known. 

i Na) < Sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 

PCr we 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 

int ang” "leet-street, London, and may be had of all 

Sto, edicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 

receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps, 


we 


®t 
Wr meee ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
nbytdss ES MOC-MAIN LEVER 


My PRN Ost emwowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
, A, | “Ctive invention in the curative treatment 
hy boa herg - '¢ use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
log Phitg 4 ‘ded ; a soft bandage being worn round 
Yay teh “LAT 15 requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
bay be, B8e ang .~P and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
2a d wt Urin,, weness that it cannot be detected, and 
yn ne T = Sleep, A descriptive circular may be 
De}, © Cire (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Sing so, Lcrence of the Body two inches below 
“* to the Manufacturer. 


be W 
Trg, . LITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


big 88, 1 
ety th oe 218., 265, Gd., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
My ony ‘ica os Gd., 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d 

ea Orders 88, 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Mecaainny. be made payable to JOHN WHITE 


k = 
Prttssn ere PATENT 
‘ teeta erin) OXINGS, KNEE-CAPS, & 
nang Baden Of which these are made is 
“OMpracce’, the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ng |S essiby 
x ky nq Perm a ®, and the best invention for giving 
Ls Welling ©nv support in all cases of WEAK- 
peyita inte. It ig the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
Up te, qn Porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
y Wy? 208,, an ere an ordinary stocking, ice, 
» Manus ach, Postage, 6d 
‘oufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London. 


i CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within duight miles of No. 8 
4am.-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Marset 
value of Forty Slullinge or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


INDIEN. 


A LAXATIVE, REFRESHING, AND MEDICATED FRUIT LOZENGE, 


For the permanent Cure of Constipation and its consequences, such as Hermorrhoids, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion, &c. (See Descriptive Pamphlet.) 


fl {Sugars at Market Privos, PREPARED BY E, GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectiy smootn, 558. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 26s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POSI SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, &c. 


THE LADY’S NEW COSTUMES. 
elegantly 


R isti ick ice in Skirt, 
BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, ly 
cut, and traced with ee Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s. Ditto, ditto, SHORT 
WALKING COSTUME, 17s. 6d. 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. 


or: ble F Cc rhi vi hased 
i just i i aS x ¢ iona rene stumes, which they have purenaser 
Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable Fr h Cost “at x Taree Th 


8 isi ¢ ; vi erms, are € ; fer mat the above ex 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer ther 10} : a ‘ mand 
material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome an 


ffective, without being elaborate. 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for gow er | iy 1s. 3d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. Jackets from 
8d. each. 


J. BEDFORD & CO”S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT STREET, & 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy / rticles gratis and post-free. 


Patemt Hid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 

Have been celebrated for half a 
} century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. Ss} s 
H Ladies’ Paris iid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 

Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Mano facturers of Silk Hosiery * 


‘TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


The Tecthing of Infants forms the chief anxieties of mothers, but 


MRS. JOHNSONS AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Free from any Narcotic, affords immediate relief to the Gums, prevents Convulsions, 
and during 40 years has attained a world-wide reputation. Mothers should see Mits. 
JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of BArcLtay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 


Street. 


Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. Od. a Bottle. 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS, 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas, 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoiseLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
mnay be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 
H. & J. BEADING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 

Hire. 


FOR AND 
INDIGESTION, LIVER 
COCK LE 
BILIOUS, VeSELE'S |") COMPLAINTS, 


Tn BOXES at ls. 134. Qs, 9d., 4s. 6d., & 11s, 


SS 


And Sold by nearly all respectable Chanists throughout Great Britain, 
Price 2s. 3d. per Box, each bearing the Government Stamp and Mr. GRILLoN’s Signature. 


In a tew days, crown 8yo, 


[PHERE E HOUSEHOLD POETS: 
MILTON, COWPER, BURNS. With an Introduction 
on Poetry and Song. By Joun Tomirnson. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EW NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN’S 
BRIDE. By Rowxanp M. Forp. In One Vol., post 
8yo0, price 10s, 6d. 

“Mr. Ford has designed several extremely good charac- 
ters. There are good people in the story, who have their 
reward in the long run, but who previousiy go through 
much trouble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
of the reader solely for the good people. He does not 
adorn vice so as to make it attractive. The black is black, 
and the white white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
Scotsman. 

“There is character-painting in the novel before us, 
which will interest the reader as much as its artistic 
movement bears him along.”—Courant, 

“The plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
bition of dramatic power.”— Public Opinion. 

“The story is an admirable one, and calculated to ims 
press the reader with a lofty conception of the eternal 
principles of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 

‘*The plot is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 
ously worked out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 
animated; and his characters are well delineated.”— 
Dudiey Herald, 

** «Lord Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 
not like to lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 
Court Circular, 

“ The characters of the work are few in number, but well 
contrasted, Each maintains his identity, and is consistent 
throughout. Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 
in no ordinary degree, and does not need to have recourse 
to the constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 
tiser. 

“‘ We venture to say that the work is readable, and will 
please and occupy most of those readers who do not hesi- 
tate to peruse a new author, and whose delectation is found 
in light and yet thrilling works.”—Liverpool Courier. 


jp BROME LOCK. <A Novel. 1 vol. 


post 8vo. Price 7s, 6d 


“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 

“It is long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 


OUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from 
Real Life. By Dartow Forster, 1 vol. post 8vo, 
price 5s, 

“Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thougit and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoln 
Standard, 

“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
humana character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominatzd fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this clegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


YVIL’S END. A Poem. By H. A. 


Buretre. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


MVE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton 

Abbey, By Wituram Griipert, Author of ‘Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” &c, Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, 
cloth, gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

““«The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
gene1 11 state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“‘«The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’”—<A theneum. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
A Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
By the late Rey. E. Herwoop, 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of afiliction, The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
‘ David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
Work “a heart book.” His description is a true ono, 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author's heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
he child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume- 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
And all Booksellers. 
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t EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
“ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Est.cblished 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PI{ILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

J1 Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 

CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 

chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 

time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


| heen OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, 
Bianchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 


blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 

L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
’ Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London, Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. . 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


fare GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


. Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


plication. 

3 56 OXFORD STREET, thiee doors 
9 west of the Pantheon (in accordance with 

previous announcements), is now open for the supply 0 

WINES and SPIRITS of the choicest description, in large 

or small quantities, by Imperial measure, at wholesale 

prices._POW NCEBY & CO., Proprietors. 


OWNCEBY’S PORT WINE for 
INVALIDS, as analyzed by Dr. Hassall, and pro- 
nounced “a thoroughly good wine, generous and restora- 
tive.” 36s. per doz., bottles included.—POWNCEBY & 
CO., 356, Oxford-street, W. 


EETH.—JEWEL-POINTED 
INSTRUMENTS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 
and efficiency in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
Teeth. By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 
of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, Free on applica- 


tion, o by post for two stamps. 
\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFI 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscelianeous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


TIE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


ie LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
soared for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

Testimonial No, 845,—Jenxy Lixp writes: “I confirm 
bre rd already so general.” 

ree or 621.—Lovuisa Prxe writes: “1 have 
bene te mue from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuarn Cosra writes: ‘I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency.” 

Testimonial _4,126.—Ancuatsnor Mannina writes: “I 
approve very highly of them. 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
yocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each ; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


Blackfriars-road Lon¢on, and alljChemists, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
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64, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Jock-stitch Machine, ‘‘Tur Royau 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, ‘Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51. 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
eles Sull value of these Machines 
= J must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. ~Those who do_ this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
= Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 

E,” 8l. 8s., which combines 
we Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 
MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St.,London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 


hee LOCK-STITCH 
SHWING MACHINES. 


NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


“THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Heusehold Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO.,.116, Cheapside, London ; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Dublin, 1865. 


THE “SINGER” “new ram” SEWING MACHINES 


Al Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITOH 
(ork by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 

Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 

in every class of Sewing. _ 

sare BER Machines sold during one year, ending December? 


Paris, 1867. 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 
use ina few hours. 
Tllustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Sourn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. | DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
LIvERPOOL ...... 21, Bold Street. Dupuy .... 69, Grafton Street. 


MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. BetFrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
NEWCASTLE...... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
Epinpurcu .... 107, Prince’s Street. Bristot .. 19, High street. 
GLASGOW.....- .. 65, Buchanan Street. Lreps .... 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


— 


CAUTION. 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as im one 
prominent instance, from Rice tenes 
The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


ATL BR Corn. 


aS 
ss 


[SerremBer 4, 1869. 


Just published, 


HE EDUCATION OF GIRLS, 
the Employment of Women of the Upper 
Educationally Considered. Two Lectures by ith 
Hopesoy, LL.D. fecond edition, much enlarged, wat 
Appendix and Notes, crown 8vo, pp. xvi—116, cloth, 38. °°" 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-roWs “*~ 


and 
Classes 
B. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES.—A 2° 
and choice Stock for the Autumn. Scotch 
Linseys, Camlettes, Alpacas, Mohairs, English and Fo 
Reps, Poplinettes, &c. e 
We have during the dull Season purchased several eh 
lots, real bargains, many amongst them one-half the Man 
facturer’s prices, in light, medium, and dark colo nt 
Some are suitable for the present Season, which W° ge 
offer from 2s. 9d. to 6s. 9d. the Dress of 12 yards. Also" 
Stock of useful Mourning and Half-Mourning Dre 
from 2s. 11d. to 10s. G1. the Dress. 
Patterns post free to any address. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


| NS ee 
HBHAP SILKS and VELVETS —Rich 


Black, Glacés and Gros Grains—best Makers-PU 
bright Silks, 1s. 113d. to 8s. Gd. a-yard. Special cheaP Jo st 
fill 24 inches wide; 2s. 113d. and 3s, 11d., worth at lee 
one shilling a-yard more. 7 

Black Satins, Gros Royals, Ducapes, Baratheas, and othe 
useful Makes, proportionateiy cheap. 

Remains of Summer Stock of plain and fancy ©° a 
Silks from 20 to 30 per cent. reduction, commenciD3 at 
23s. 6d. the Dress of twelve yards. We are also cleariD8 2 0 
all remnants of Coloured Silks at 1s. 11}d.. The price8 
been 2s. 11d.,. 3s. 11d., and 4s. lld.a-yard. Rich v0 
and Spitalfields Velvets—Stock for the autumn—abou! to 
per cent. cheaper than last year’s prices, from 35- JC 
lds. 9d. A large Stock, and splendid assortment. 

Velveteens for Jackets and Costumes, 1s. 6)d. and 1 
a-yard ; superior soft finish, almost equal to the be 
2s, 6td. and 2s. 114d., all 27 inches wide. 

Patterns sent into the country post free. 


TMENRY GUAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. é; 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate 


Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has preve ot 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could 
be durable, The Germans have succeeded in designine ed 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both joe 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advanciDg ted 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than 4 int 
number of pieces at 2s. 63d. 


HARVEY & CO. 


Patterns Sent. S 
NEW, MORNING DRESSES, Gontee 


Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. “Rnes® 
J2s, 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all coloul, 
quality at 2s, the yard; not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 


ere 2g ek eR 
LACK CASHMERE ro0s 


JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric; ach: 
rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. fully 
The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fear 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis. 

Samples Sent. 


HARVEY & nem 


reig? 


537, 


534 to 


oured 


5, 114d 
st silk 


. ~ dy 
ICH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. hee 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, rane) 


and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with wa 
for wear, at 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalle 
Patterns Sent. 


HARVEY & CO., 


Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, 8S 5 
9 
RESSMAKING. —Mrs. -PHILLEEG 


begs to inform LADIES that she has Removed nt 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISH tas? 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every 84 | up 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses mi 


from 7s. 6d.—23, Park-terrace, peepee 
\ HAT can be a Greater SOL4 


pet 
toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of tb? 
confinement than the knowledge that she will nave 
required medical attendance and medicine wither oP 
necessity for her removal from home, or for tren r 
the hard and often scanty earnings of nersel: 
husband ? g 


HE ROYAL MATERNE,» 
CHARITY (Established 1757) is a grat 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most med, 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous 
assistance for poor married women at their ow? ati® 
the time of their confinement, on the recommen 
subscribers. 

1,442 women were thus assisted last year. iti” 

The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and ad 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

‘In this Charity no applicant is ever refuse 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and e 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Chat? 
tenary Festival, 1857. 1 psti? 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of at 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, } 


solicited. 0 
J. SEABROOK, °° 
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Ofice, 31, Finsbury-square. 


NHE WANZER Lock -S? 
L SEWING MACHINES 


0 
The Wanzer Family Machine .- °° #0 4 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine -* 4 5 


¢ 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot -- ot 


‘ pray 
en u iti?’ 
The success of these new Machines has Le dios 
dented, and the Company, having erecte te thei! pro"? 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to comple pis 
which they have hitherto been unable to ¢9- 4 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE com’ 


4, Great Portas set eae 
ae 
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